
over huge debts 


By DAVID APPEL 
him Reporter 

ASHKELON. — Twelve members 
of Moshav Noga in the Lachish 
region, arrested for non-payment of 
debts, were brought before the 
Ashkelon Magistrates Court yester¬ 
day- _ _ 

They were all released after 
promising that within three weeks 
they would either reach agreement 
with the official liquidator on pay¬ 
ment of their debts or else turn their 
farm over to the liquidator for sale, 
and in return get rental housing in a 
nearby town. 

They had been detained last 
Thursday on the instructions of the 
execution office after failing to 
reach an agreement on the payment 
of their debts. 

Noga, once a flourishing settle¬ 
ment. reached the stage of liquida¬ 
tion :tfter it accumulated debts said 
to have reached IS26 million by last 
summer. 

The bulk of the debts is owed to 
the Flower Marketing Board, the 
Agricultural Bank, and the Negev 
Purchasing Association. But there is 
also u long list of smaller creditors. 

Last year, another Lachish 
nioshav, Zavdiel, which is affiliated 
ip Poalei Agudal Yisrael, was li¬ 
quidated for similar reasons. Last 
week, Moshav Eitan, also in 
Lachish, with about 70 farms, 
decided to request voluntary li¬ 
quidation. 

; According to an official an¬ 
nouncement issued last night. 
Labour and Social Welfare Minister 
Aharon Uzan will raise in the 
cabinet the problem of the in¬ 
debtedness of moshavim. Uzan in¬ 


formed Ya’ir Yakir, registrar of 
cooperative societies, of his inten¬ 
tion io do this. 

Uzan was moved to act following 
the application of the members of 
Moshav Eitan for its voluntary li¬ 
quidation. 

Of the 83 independent farms in 
Noga. there were 40 who refused to 
pay their debts and against whom 
the execution office opened files. 
According to Yakir, only after they 
were given two months' notice did 
the execution office call for their ar¬ 
rest. 

For the past few months the at¬ 
mosphere in Noga has been tense. 
The farms without debts and those 
who have made arrangements for 
their repayment attempted to wofEl 
their farms as usual, but the 
moshuv’s institutions have stopped 
functioning. There is no moshav 
commit tee, no health clinic and no 
community services. 

Yakir says that many cither settle¬ 
ments throughout the country are 
burdened by debts and will cave in 
if no solution is found. 

150 moshavim in trouble 

One hundred and fifty moshavim 
are in a state of financial crisis and 
the Treasury is holding up aid. 
Deputy Agriculture Minister Pessah 
Grupper told Israel Radio last 
night. 

Grupper claimed that 30 
moshavim had been helped back on 
their Teel during the past year, but 
30 more were in dire straits because 
IS750 million, promised by the 
Treasury, had not been forthcom¬ 
ing. 


takeover 
by Lebanese \ 


Visiting Israel pefeoce Minister Mosbe Arens walks to bis car yesterday in the sweltering 
Washington beat. (UP1 telephoto) 

Arens: Syrians need to be pressured 


Escapee back in prison, 
claims he is innocent 


By IiORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter - 

One of the three convicts who es¬ 
caped from Beersheba Prison 
Thursday morning, gave himself up 

io Ij j Ja; 

"Sentenced io life imprisonment in 
1979 for the murder of a Jew in 
Rehovot, KhalO Ibrahim Abu-Amar, 
now ays he is innocent and only confes¬ 
sed to the murder because of “police 
brutality and undue pressure." 

Khalil's parents, interviewed 
yesterday at the family's encamp¬ 
ment between Beersheba and 
pimona. were adamant that their 
son is not guilty. They insist that the 
real murderer is Abed Abdul 
jifanhan Abu-Amra, of Gaza, “who 
'fled to .Iordan after committing the 
irfme five years ago but returned to 
Israel two years ago and confessed. 
They say Abu-Amra only got 18 
-years while their son and another 
3eduin man were sentenced to life 
■.imprisonment for the crime. 
■Khalil's family says it will now ask 
Jor a retrial. 

Sheikh Abdul Kader Abu-Amar, 
who negotiated with police for 
-Khalils return to prison for three 


hours early yesterday morning, told 
The Jerusalem Post he is sure Khalil 
is innocent. 

But closer examination revealed 
that the real issue at stake is tribal 
honour. - • 

•‘l have proof that Khalil did not 
commit the murder, but I am angry 
with him Tor confessing to the 
crime. Thai is why I never visited 
‘him in prison said Sheikh Abu- 
Amar, adding that, because Khalil 
had broken down “in an unmanly 
way and confessed," he had also 
never acted for Khalil's release or* 
retrial. 

Commenting on the possibility an 
innocent man, incarcerated for a 
crime he did not commit, made a 
desperate attempt to escape to 
freedom. Prisons Service deputy 
spokesman Haim Glick said: “1 
have never met a man in prison who 
does not swear he is innocent." 

The police are still searching for 
the two other convicts who escaped 
with him, both also convicted 
murderers. Alya Khalil Turi, 26, 
and Suleiman Salmon Abu 
Madgian, 29, committed several 
murders and are considered 
dangerous. 


By WOLF BUTZER 

Jerusalem Post Comspoadent 
WASHINGTON. — Defence 
Minister Moshe Arens urged 
political pressure on the Syrians to 
persuade them to leave Lebanon. 

Interviewed yesterday on ABC 
Television's This Week, Arens said: 
“The Syrians would Eke to take 
over all of Lebanon. They consider 
Lebanon to be a part of Syria.” 

Thus, he said the U.S., Israel, 
Lebanon and Western Europe must 
be prepared to continue their pres¬ 
sure of the Syrians to leave. 

Arens is due back in Israel today. 

Asked what steps might be taken, 
he once again urged the Lebanese 
government to formally insist that 
the Syrians leave. He also urged the 
Arab League officially to end the 


Syrian “peacekeeping” mandate 
there. Syria, he added, has shown to 
be sensitive to such pressures in the 
past. 

. Arens was also relatively op¬ 
timistic that Israel's smashing of the 
PLO in Lebanon would eventually 
lead to a more moderate West Bank 
Palestinian leadership. 

“It is true to the best of my 
knowledge that the PLO has lost a 
great deal of influence in Judea and 
Samaria,” he said. “The fear of ter¬ 
ror that they levelled against the 
population there, against any poten¬ 
tial leadership in the area — that 
has come down very considerably. 
And I think you will still see the 
fruits of that development in future, 
months.” 

Arens expressed the belief that 


the West Bank population and 
leadership would become “ready to 
talk to Israelis, would be ready to 
consider moderate solutions rather 
than extremist solutions that have 
been plugged by the PLO up to 
now. And I think it will, therefore, 
mean an additional step in the 
peace process toward an accom¬ 
modation that will probably ‘take 
some time to ride out.” 

Arens said the U.S. and Israel 
have finally reached the same basic 
view toward resolving the situation 
in Lebanon. 

“We find that our views on the 
Middle East, our views on Lebanon, 
are very dose to each other, and I 
think, therefore, there's a good 
chance for a concerted, coor¬ 
dinated, common strategy between 
Israel and the United States.” 


Post Diplomatic Staff 

Israel and the U.S. agreed in 
the Washington talks last week 
that the Israel Defence Forces 
deployment should be coor¬ 
dinated-with the U.S. and 
Lebanon. Reporting to the 
weekly cabinet meeting yester¬ 
day on the talks he and Defence 
Minister Moshe Arens held in 
the U.S. capital. Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir said 
that Israel had promised to do 
everything to smooth the way 
for the Lebanese Army’s 
takeover in the Shouf 
Mountains. 

But until that happened, Israel 
was actively working to pacify the 
region and to encourage the Druse 
to reach an agreement with the 
Lebanese government, Shamir told 
the cabinet. 

The Defence Ministry's coor¬ 
dinator Tor .operations in Lebanon, 
Uri Lubrani, is understood to be 
devoting all his time to fostering 
such an agreement. 

(Authoritative sources in 
Jerusalem said yesterday that, 
although Fadi Frem, the com¬ 
mander of the Lebanese Forces (or 
Phalange in the main), has said 
publicly that his units would move 
out or the Shouf if the Lebanese 
Army moved in (See story this 
page), the obstacle to a smooth han¬ 
dover in the Shouf is the local Chris¬ 
tian commander, Samir Jahja, who 
obeys Frcm's orders only selective¬ 
ly. Jahja, these sources say, has 
been personally ■ responsible for 
some of the friction with the Druse 
in the Shouf Moutntains.) 

Israel does not have much hope 
in the prospects of the mission of 


Robert McFarlane, the U.S. special 
envoy, who is due in Damascus later.' 
this week. Shamir.told the cabineC 
that Syria apparently had no intcn-~. 
tion of withdrawing its troops from 
Lebanon. He said that the U.S. ad?- 
ministration had aired the idea of a 
separation of forces in the Bekaa-: 
Valley in eastern Lebanon. *■ 

He said that Israel did not reject' 
this idea in principle, but he added 
no details. 

Shamir also said that Israel had 
no idea what proposals McFarlane 
would air in Damascus, but took it* 
for granted that the U.S. would not- 
propose any deal with Syria which* 
could be detrimental to the security 
of Israel or Lebanon. 

Contrary to some reports, the 
U.S. administration was not par-: 
licularly optimistic that the Mc<~ 
Farlane mission would succeed, the*- 
ministers understood. But it was the! 
intention of the administration to 
continue urging the Syrians td 
withdraw their troops on the ground 
that Syria's - interests would be 
served, they understood. 

Jerusalem assumes that Mc- 
Farlune would welcome a Syrian 
demand, if made, for a separate 
Syria-Lebanon security agreement 
not linked in any way to the Israel- 
Lebanon security agreement. The 
U.S. administration would then try 
to persuade Syria to incoroporate a 
withdrawal timetable in such an 
agreement, and would then ap¬ 
proach Israel and suggest that it, 
too, submit — a withdrawal 
timetable. 

But, for the time being, the 
ministers understood, the U.S. had 
not asked Israel to draw up its 
withdrawal timetable, but was mak¬ 
ing do with top-level assurances that 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 11 


NEWS ANALYSIS / David Bernstein 

McFarlane: new man 
or new message? 


Shamir angers his ministry staff 


Histadrut is to press for 
Voluntary summer time 


5 Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Histadrut's 
central committee yesterday 
decided to press for the introduc¬ 
tion of “voluntary” summer time. 

Yeroham Meshel, secretary- 
general of the Histadrut, yesterday 
said his appeal to introduce “volun¬ 
tary” summer Lime applied to all 
wciors — government, Histadrut, 
public and private. 

Of course, full agreement would 
■Erst have to be reached between 
Bunagcmcnt and the workers com- 
fliracc in each undertaking, but he 
did not think there would be any ob¬ 
jection, especially since it is advan¬ 
tageous to both sides. 

■ .He also wanted the introduction 
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of summer time to become a part of 
all future collective labour agree¬ 
ments. 

Nevertheless. Meshel Felt that 
“voluntary” summer time would be 
only a partial solution, and he called 
upon the government to introduce it 
on u national scale. 

He recalled that some months 
ago he had written to Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin, 
pointing out the benefits of summer 
lime, and called upon the cabinet to 
take the proper steps, even if this 
meant overriding the objections of 
Interior Minister Yosef Buig. The 
prime minister has not taken any 
steps in this direction. 


President Ronald. Reagan's 
newly-appointed special Middle 
East envoy, Robert McFarlane, ar¬ 
rived in Beirut yesterday at the start 
of a mission that Washington ap¬ 
parently hopes will remove the ob¬ 
stacles standing in the way of the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Lebanon. 

While the new envoy has 
scheduled talks with President 
Amin Jem ay el. Prime Minister 
Shafik Wazzan and other Lebanese 
leaders, it is generally recognized 
that the focus of his mission will be 
the Syrian capital, Damascus. 

It was Syria's adamant refusal to 
deal with McFariane’s predecessor, 
Philip Habib, that led to the new en¬ 
voy's appointment last month, with 
Washington now apparently aware 
that Damascus holds the key to any 
settlement in Washington. 

Until his resignation, Habib was 
restricted to visiting Washington's 
traditional friends in the region, 
with special emphasis on Saudi 
Arabia. The Americans had hoped 
the latter would pack sufficient 
clout to persuade Syria to lift its 


veto on American-sponsored moves 
to break the impasse in Lebanon. 

. The failure of the Saudis to in¬ 
fluence Damascus appears finally to 
have persuaded Washington that its 
Middle East policy was misaddres¬ 
sed. U now realizes that its past ef¬ 
forts to isolate Syria and the “rejec- 
tionists” and build a peace process 
based on the traditional U.S. allies 

— Jordan. Saudi Arabia and Egypt 

— which culminated in the still¬ 
born Reagan Plan last September — 
had little hope of succeeding. 

Thus, the departure of Habib and 
debut of McFarlane would seem to 
symbolize a fundamental shift in 
Washington’s perception of the 
contemporary Middle East going 
far beyond any simple need to 
replace an envoy viewed as an¬ 
tipathetic by the Syrians. 

Just what success McFarlane can 
possibly hope for will depend on his 
ability to persuade Damascus that 
such a shift has indeed taken place. 

Syria has made it plain from the 
start that it is utterly opposed to the 
agreement that the U.S.hammered 
(Costumed on Page 2, CoL S) 


Post Diplomatic Reporter - 

The Foreign Ministry staff com¬ 
mittee wrote Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir last Thursday to ex¬ 
press the employees' “anger and 
bitterness" at what it called “along 
series of broken commitments and 
violated procedures” with regard to 
appointments. 

The protest letter Bsted over a 
dozen points, but apparently the 
two straws which broke the camel's 
back concerned the appointment of 
an outside man as information 
minister in Washington, and the 
prevarication over the appointment 
of a staffer to the embassy in 
Stockholm. 


The letter noted that after the 
Washington job was given three 
years ago to another outside man, 
the minister promised in writing 
“formally and unambiguously that 
the appointment then of Harry 
Hurwitz would not serve as a prece¬ 
dent for the future.” 

The letter said: “We are aware 
that in recent years your attention 
has been drawn several times to 
substantive complaints about the 
malfunction of the information ap¬ 
paratus directed by Mr. Hurwitz." 
According to the staff committee, 
this should have deterred the 
minister from repeating the outside 
appointment, quite apart from his 
promise not to do so. 


The proposal that Yoram Eitinger 
replace Hurwitz, caused 
“astonishment” because “his ex¬ 
perience and his professional ability 
are in doubt/' 

The letter noted that five months 
before, it had been unanimously 
agreed to send one of the ministry’s 
“most experienced and veteran 
employees to Stockholm as ambas¬ 
sador” (David Rivlin), but the 
minister himself personally held up 
final approval without giving any 
reasonable explanation. 

The letter also mentioned two 
outside candidates to jobs in 
London and Los Angeles whose ap¬ 
pointments had been arranged to 
solve personal problems. 


Hebron quiet, but new curfew in Nablus 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

There were no disturbances in Hebron yesterday when the army lifted 
a curfew imposed last Tuesday after the murders or three Hebron 
Islamic University students. . . 

But in the casba of Nablus, rock-throwring youngsters forced the army 
to reiropose a curfew lifted in the afternoon. 

In Jenin, two residents of a nearby Arab village were injured by rocks 
thrown during a brief demonstration in the centre of town. They were 
travelling.in a car owned by an Israeli Arab buOder. 

The police and General Security Services investigations into the 
Hebron murders continued. Investigators are trying to find the getaway 
car and to determine which series of army-issued hand grenades was the 
stock for the grenade thrown at the end of the attack. 


U.S. optimistic for Central American peace 


Washington. — The u.s. sees 

new hope for a negotiated settle¬ 
ment to the conflict in Central 
America. Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
America's Ambassador to the UN, 
said yesterday. 

Kirkpatrick, considered one of 
President Ronald Reagan’s most in- 
fluential advisers on Central 
America, described herself as 
“•cautiously optimistic” about 
prospects for a peace settlement. 

The Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua has threatened to go to 
.war with U.S.-backed Honduras 
because of its support for anti- 
Sandinista rebels. 

Kirkpatrick said recent con¬ 
ciliatory statements by Cuban 
leader Fidel Casuo were a sign of 

* >l “Anv time you can get Fidel 
Castro to talk about negotiations 
and peace and an end to 
desiablilization in the region, that s 
progngss,” Kirkpatrick said man in¬ 


terview with CBS television 
programme. Fate the .Vartan. 

Oistro said last week he would 
halt military aid to leftist Nicaragua 
if :m agreement could be negotiated 
for all nations to stop sending 
military aid and advisers anywhere 
in the region. 

U.S. officials claim Cuba has 
2.000 a dvisers in Nicarag ua. 

Administration officials have said 
Reagan would prefer the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States (OAS) to 
conduct peace negotiations, rather 
than the “Coniadora” group of 
Mexico. Venezuela, Columbia and 
Panama. They say he feels the 
group is more sympathetic to 
Havana and Moscow than the OAS 
would be. 

Kirkpatrick said the administra¬ 
tion considers the negotiation 
process “very much alive” despite 
Saturday’s failure of the Contadora- 
sponsor’ed talks among foreign 
ministers from the group and five 


Central American nations to 
produce, a peace formula in the 
region. 

She said Nicaragua's participa¬ 
tion in the talks was a sign of greater 
willingness by the Sandinista 
government to consider a 
negotiated settlemenL 

But -Kirkpatrick added that it 
would still be inappropriate for the 
US. to stop its aid to El Salvador or 
to anti-Sandinista forces operating 
out of Honduras. 

Reagan's special envoy to Central 
America, Richard Stone, is due in 
Managua today for talks with 
Nicaraguan officials on averting war 
with neighbouring Honduras. 

Nicaraguan government officials 
said Stone will talk with Daniel 
Ortega, head of the three-man 
junta, and Foreign Minister Miguel. 
d'Escoto, among others. __ 

Panamanian; Fdrejfii Minister 
. (Coetiaued or yPsge 3) 
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Forecast: W.irmer. with lower humidity in 
tern ml region. 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


A new WIZO club was opened in 
Shtula on (he Lebanese border 
yesterday, named for Shula Braudo, 
former chairman of Israel WIZO 
and now chairman of the organiza¬ 
tion's national council. In another 
settlement near the Lebanese 
border, Shamra, the WIZO 
clubhouse was renamed yesterday 
in memory of Dr. Regina Zim¬ 
merman, former head of Israel 
WIZO's organization department. 


UK’s hottest month 
comes to stormy end 


LONDON. — The hottest month in 
Britain in three centuries ended 
yesterday in rain, thunder and 
lightning. 

Thunderstorms swept across 
southern England before moving 
north on the last day of July, in 
which there were 16 days with 
temperatures over 27° centigrade. 

Weathermen said the average 
temperature during July was higher 
than during any month since official 
records began at the beginning of 
the century. 

Temperatures in England and 
Wales this month averaged 22°C, 
half a degree higher than the 
previous record of July 1976, the 
London Weather Centre reported. 

July also marked>the longest spell 
of high temperatures in England 
and Wales on record. 


ISRAEL AGREES 


(Continued from Page (toe) 
the IDF redeployment to the Awali 
River line constitutes the first stage 
in a comprehensive withdrawal. 

At the cabinet session. Energy 
Minister Yitzhak Moda’i com¬ 
plained that Shamir and Arens had 
exceeded their authority by agree¬ 
ing that Israel help shape an ar¬ 
rangement in the Shouf Mountains 
between the warring communities. 
This agreement would leave Israel 
open to Name for what happened 
there after the IDF withdrew. 
Moda'i also charged that the two 
should not have agreed to the 
Lebanese government handling 
civilian affairs south of the Awali 
line. 

When one of the ministers asked 
why Lebanese President Amin 
Jemayel had not yet ratified the 
agreement with* Israel, Shamir 
replied that’ presumably Jemayel 
wunted to use this as a bargaining 
card in contacts with Syria. 

An authoritative cabinet source 
told reporters later that “the U.S. is 
beginning to understand that the 
only thing which can get the Syrians 
out is a wide range of pressures and 
coercion." 


Meshel will not seek 
reflection in ’85 

< Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — His tad rut Secretary 
General Yeroham Meshel does not 
plan to seek an additional term of 
office and will step down when his 
present term ends in 1985, Hktadrut 
spokesman Shmuel Soler said 
yesterday. 

Reacting to a report in yester¬ 
day's Ha'are( 2 . Soler said Meshel 
would “absolutely not" run again 
for the labour federation's top job, 
which he has held since 1973.. 

. .“Meshel will finish in 1985, and 
Deputy Secretary Israel Kessar will 
be' the next secretary," Soler told 
Vne Jerusalem Post. 

jtessar is deputy secretary- 
general and, like Meshel, represents 
the Labour Party. 


Syrians patrol village 


in Bekaa to keep peace 


JDITA. — Syrian troops and local 
armed leftist militias patrolled this 
tillage in Lebanon's Bekaa Valley 
yesterday alter a ceasefire ended a 
week of fighting between rival 
Palestinian terrorist factions. 

Locals said at least five people 
died and 2? were wounded, in¬ 
cluding Lebanese civilians, during 
the clashes that were fought with 
rock el-propelled grenades, machine 
guns and rifles. 

The Syrians and leftists moved in 
alter fighting stopped on Saturday 
between supporters and opponents 
of Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion chief Yasser Arafat. 

Arafat loyalists, who had been 
based in the village for years, 
remained but did not carry their 
arms openly, while their opponents, 
followers of Fatah rebel Col. Abu 
Musa, withdrew. 

The loyalists blamed the rebels 
for starling the fighting, but a rebel 
officer said his men had only been 
defending themselves. 

He said the dissidents would 
abide by the cease-fire because “the 
bloodshed must be stopped in order 
to Tace the Israeli enemy." 

In. Damascus, in its harshest verbal 
:'ii:ief vet on Arafat. Syria jester- 
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Shouf Druse 
leader barred 
from meeting 


day accused him of being a liar and 
blackmailer. 

A government, spokesman quoted 
bv tlic official news agency SANA 
said: "Any lies and falsehoods that 
emanate from an insignificant man 
like Yasser Arafat cannot harm 
Svria." 


Syria vows to stay put 


DAMASCUS (AP). — Syrian Presi¬ 
dent Hafez Assad has vowed to 
keep 50,000 Syrian soldiers in 
Lebanon until Israel's army pulls 
out. and work to foil a U.S.- 
sponsored agreement for the 
withdrawal of all non-Lebanese 
forces, the official Syrian News 
Agency said yesterday. 

The remarks came in an advance 
text released by SANA last night of 
an open letter from Assad to his 
army on the occasion of Armed 
Forces Day today. 

In the Tetter, Assad said “Syria 
will foil all sunrenderist schemes, 
particularly the contract of submis¬ 
sion.** a term the Syrians have come 
to use routinely when referring to 
the Lebanese-!sraeli agreement cal¬ 
ling for the withdrawal of Syrian, 


Israeli and Palestinian forces from 
Lehnnon. 

The Syrians have objected to the 
accord saying it gave Israel advan¬ 
tages in Lebanon that threaten 
Syria's security and infringe on 
Lebanon’s sovereignty. 

“As long as this (Israeli) invasion 
(of Lebanon) continues, our armed 
forces will stay in Lebanon con¬ 
fronting the enemy," the news 
agency quoted the Syrian president 
its saying. 

“The United States and Israel 
have used all means of pressure and 
terrorism against Syria without any 
result... Syria can answer any ag¬ 
gression with severe and harmful 
blows to the enemy," Assad said. 
He said his army is now capable of 
taking on Israel. 


Police want 2 Aguda MKs 
to pay bond for fugitives 


Jerusalem police yesterday re¬ 
quested the local Magistrates Court 
to issue an order requiring MKs 
Mennhem Porush and Shlomo 
Lorincz to pay, together or 
separately, IS200,000 to the state. 
This is the-amount of the bond they 
promised- to sign for the release of 
two ul Ira-Orthodox zealots arrested 
some three weeks ago in the Kikar 
Shabbat disturbances. 

The two did not meet the terms of 
their release and did not appear for 
their trial as required. 

The police had already demanded 
that the court order the two MKs to 
post IS 100,000 for each of the 
fugitives at the hearing at which the 
conditions for the release of the 
zealots were set, as they committed 
themselves - to do so on the previous 
Friday evening. 

In their request to the court, the 
police explained that the zealots 


were released just a few minutes 
before the beginning cf the Sabbath 
on Friday evening, on the basis of a 
verbal promise by the two MKs to 
sign a bond Tor their release when 
the Sabbath was over. 


On Saturday night, however, 
suspect Yeshayahu Cohen did not 
show up oil the police as promised, 
and the MKs did not sign a bond for 
him. On the following day, the 
suspect Alexander Fixler escaped in 
the course of the legal proceedings 
and has not yet been caught. 


The police say that Ihe possibility 
for the. release of the two suspects 
was created by the MKs promise to 
post bond. Since the two suspects 
did not meet the terms of their 
release, the two MKs have to pay 
the bond for them of IS200,000. 

A date has not yet been set* for a 
hearing on the request. (Itira) 


Israel places 5th in men’s meet in Scotland 


EDINBURGH (Reuter). — Israel 
yesterday finished fifth in the twp- 
duy, six-nation men's athletics inter¬ 
national at Meadowbank. Scotland 
placed first, followed by Wales. 

The outcome of the match 
hinged on the final event, the 4 x 
400 metres relay, in which Scotland 
finished second behind Iceland, 
while the Welsh trailed in fifth. - 

In Israel, Goldwasser set a new 


Israeli record by finishing the 110- 
metre hurdle race in 12.15 seconds, 
bettering his previous record by .5 
of a second. Final positions: 

Points 

1. Scotland 91 

2. Wales. • . 89 

3. Iceland 74 

4. Northern Ireland • 70 

5. Israel - • -63 

6. Luxembourg 44 


‘Austria sheltered Moslem extremists’ 


CAl RO (AP). — Austria served as a 
base for the leaders of a Moslem ex¬ 
tremist organization which was 
recently cracked by security forces 
here, a Cairo newspaper says today. 

In an exclusive report, the weekly 
Mayo says the organization's leaders 
were "concentrated in Austria, un¬ 
der the leadership of a Palestinian.” 

Over the past three weeks, 
viirious sources have indicated that 
security forces have busted an ex- 
t re mist underground organization 
known us the “Islamic Liberation 


Party” which is dedicated to 
overthrowing the government. 

Last week ‘Mayo said that 50-60 
• members of ihe organization had 
been arrested, adding that certain 
unidentified foreigners had helped 
- it smuggle funds and leaflets into 
Egypt. 

Radical Moslem groups, have 
been viewed as a threat to the 
government here ever since the late 
president Anwar Sadat'was 
-murdered, by religious fanatics in 
October 1981. . 


Rocky, tiie bandit dog, 
regains bis freedom 

SEATTLE (Reuter). — Rocky, a 
dog sentenced to death for his role 
in u robber}’, has been reprieved 
and. told to get out of town. 

The bull terrier was to be 
destroyed after police alleged that 
in one robbery he obeyed the orders 
of an 18-year-old restaurant dis¬ 
hwasher to attack a man, biting him 
in the face, arms and legs, after he 
refused to hand over his money. 

But Rocky left an.animal shelter, 
where He was to. die, a free- dog 
Saturday after being claimed by his> 
real owner. The shelter let him go 
on condition he was neutered and" 
never returned to Seattle. 


Dekel recovering from 
open-heart surgery 


TEL HAS HOMER (Itim). — 
Deputy Agriculture Minister 
Michael Dekel underwent open- 
heart surgery yesterday at Sheba 
Hospital in Tel Hashomer, during 
Which a coronary bypass was 
implanted. 

Dr. Mushe Tirosh, the assistant 
director of Sheba, said that Dekel 
entered the hospital at the."beginn¬ 
ing of last week. His condition after 
the operation is said to be stable and 
satisfactory. 


Danish minister here 
to study volunteering 


AlftPORT- — The main runway at 
Bexi-Gurion Airport was reopened 
yesterday, after having been closed 
for* three and a half months for 


Danish Minister of Social Affairs 
Pulls Simonsen arrived yesterday 
for a week’s visit as a guest of. the 
Foreign Ministry and the Ministry 
or Labour and Social Affairs. 

- His visit is to be-devoted mainly 
la studying" volunteering move¬ 
ments in Israel, from which, he says, 
“Denmark has a lot to learn.”-/Itim) I 


British Jews greet Avner 

LONDON (JTA). ■— The Board of 
Deputies of British Jews yesterday 
morning gave a warm welcome to 
Yehuda Avner, who later this week 
will present his letters of accredita¬ 
tion to the queen as the new Israeli 
ambassador. • : 


BAR MITZVA. —' A bar- mitzva 
ceremony for 104 orphans who lost 
their’parents in Israel's wars or in 
terrorist attacks will be held tonight 
at Kfar Hubad. 


David Levy 


SANA said the spokesman was 
replying to Arafat's urgent appeal 
Saturday to Arab leaders to prevent 
killings of Palestinians in the Syrian- 
held Bekaa Valley. 

A high-ranking Saudi Arabian en¬ 
voy arrived in Damascus yesterday 
to deliver a message from King 
Fahd to .Assad. 


Saudi Arabia has been trying to 
mediate between Syria and Arafat. 

Meanwhile. King Hussein of 
Jordan arrived yesterday in the 
Saudi summer resort city ofTaif for 
talks with Fahd at the start of a sw¬ 
ing which will later take him to Iraq 
and some other Gulf countries. 

In Tripoli, there was a clash in¬ 
volving heavy weapons between 
Palestinians and a Lebanese armed 
group yesterday, but it was widely 
seen as an isolated incident. Tripoli 
is Arafat’s major stronghold. in 
Lebanon. (Reuter, PAP) 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Post Defence Reporter 
TEL AVIV; — The unit coor¬ 
dinating Israel's activities in 
Lebanon cancelled a meeting bet¬ 
ween Deputy Prime Minister David 
Levy and a senior Lebanese Druse 
notable who had come here for that 
purpose. The Druse was flown back 
to Lebanon, well placed sources 
told The Jerusalem Post last night. 

Several Druse notables have been 
trying . to establish contact with 
senior Israeli officials but were 
being rebuffed because they could 
not prove they coudl speak far 
leftist Druse leader Walid Jumblatt 
and could not pay the price Israel 
wanted for cooperation. 

One of the Druse involved in the 
contacts was Dr. Ataf Salum who 
had been to Israel several times and 
met with many senior officials. Ac¬ 
cording to one report — which was 
not confirmed — he was the man in¬ 
volved in yesterday's incident. 

The notable was flown to Israel 
on an Air Force plane for the 
meeting with Deputy Prime 
Minister Levy which had been 
scheduled for yesterday. 

A government source who spoke 
to The Jerusalem Post -on condition 
he not be identified said “The 
Druse were interested in the 
meeting. Someone in the IDF was 
also.interested in it. Everything was 
ready and suddenly it was can¬ 
celled. Someone in the Defence 
Ministry was not interested in it and 
torpedoed the meeting.” 

The source would not comment 
on TV's report that the meeting was 
cancelled by Reuven Merhav, assis¬ 
tant to the coordinator of Israel ac¬ 
tivities in Lebanon. 



A soldier stands guard in the RamaBah military court yesterday over Birzeit students detained 
last Wednesday-after clashing with Israel Defence Forces soldiers m the wake of the attack by 
unknown gunmen on the Hebron Islamic college, in Which three students were killed. 

‘ : ; (Yitzhak E lharar)- - 


Phalange said ready to pull outfrom Shouf 


BEIRUT (AP). — Fadi Frem, commander of 
Lebanon’s Phalange-dominated “Lebanese Forces" 
Christian militia, said in an interview published yester¬ 
day that he was ready to eliminate the Phalange military 
presence in the central mountains once the Lebanese 
army deploys in these troubled areas. 

in an interview with the English-language Beirut 
weekly, Monday Morning, Frem said the Christian 
militias, who have been locked in a bitter sectarian feud 
with Druse warriors since last November, are willing to 
“grant any facilities for the deployment of the Lebanese 
army” in the troubled Israeli-occupied Aley and Shouf 
Mountain regions. 

He said he was willing to “end military appearances 
and (close down) barracks in certain areas if need be. 
Our ultimate objective is to arrive at a better understan¬ 
ding with the Druse community and end this conflict.” 


■ Frem denounced Druse leader Walid Juniblatt as 
“totally anti-Lebanese" and said he was wiling to in¬ 
itiate discussions with “any other Druse" on the moun¬ 
tain conflict, which he insisted was “political” and “not 
confessional.". ... 

He said Syria “Wants to keep part of Lebanon” and 
that is why it supports the Lebanese “National-Salvation 
Front,” which Jumblatt launched July 23 to challenge 
President Amin Jemayel *s pro-American government. 

Frem said his current dispute* with Israel over the 
Israeli army’s order last week to close down a Christian;, 
militia barracks in Kfar Falous, near Sidon in Southern 
Lebanon, “will not alter theicourse of the relationship” 
between his forces and ihe Israelis. 

Israel is implementing in*South Lebanon “a policy 
solely derived From its interests,” said Frem, who 
claimed that the presence of his militias there “is not . 
against these interests.'” " 


Cabinet won’t scrutinize ministers’ trips 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Minister without Portfolio 
Mordechai Ben-Porat found 
himself in a minority of one at 
yesterday's cabinet session, when he 
proposed that ministers* requests to 
go abroad be scrutinized and not 
approved automatically. 

Ben-Porat said that ministers’ 
trips take valuable time as well as 
cost money and that in some cases 
their purpose could be achieved in a 
more economical and effective 
manner. 


The cabinet yesterday approved 
three ministers* trips without 
demur. 


Interior Minister Yosef Buig dis¬ 
missed the proposal out of hand, 
saying it is inconceivable that a 
National Religious Party minister 
decline to attend a convention of 
the affiliated Mizrachi movement, 
or that a Tami minister be stopped 
from conferring with party sup¬ 
porters in Switzerland, for instance. 

Com mu nications Minister 
Mordechai Zipori said that since 
opposition speakers continually go 
abroad to blacken the government’s 
name, the government has to send 
ministers abroad as often as possible 
to stale the truth. 


Electronic probes aid 
the archeologists 


Ben-Porat said that if each re¬ 
quest was studied on its merits the 
cabinet might'suggest that the local 
embassy deal with the subject of the 
proposed mission instead, or that a 
civil servant be dispatched from 
Israel, or that the matter might be 
settled by a letter or a phone call. 


When Ya’acov Meridor, the 
Minister of Economic Coordina¬ 
tion, asked why ministers’-wives ac¬ 
companied their husbands on trips. 
Burg said the wives 7 -expenses-were 
not borne by the Treasury, but he 
added jokingly that it might be best 
if ministers took their secretaries 
and not their wives. 


By ABRAHAM RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
ARMING archeologists with 
electronic, devices to- probe' the 
ground would seem to take the 
sporting element out of the exercise: 
— like providing bullfighters with 
RPGs. .... 

But Israeli archeologists; like their 
colleagues abroad, have been quick' 
to place science above sport when 
offered the opportunity of abetting 
their instincts with electronics. 

Some of the most sophisticated 
equipment-in the world for taking 


soundings at Netzer’s dig of Hero-- 
dianand Hasmonean palaces at' 
Jericho.’ 


In Jerusalem, the team worked - 
with- archeologist Gobi Barkal 
whose earlier tomb digs on .the 
shoulder of the Hinnom Valley had 
come up With the first written men- 
tibniof God’S name ever-uncovered 
in Jerusalem,' as well• as a treasure 
trove. Barkai said in air interview 
that the electronic probings, had 
confirmed- Jijs. own deductions- 
about where other burial) caves^ 
might lie.:' 




■ 


soundings'-through the ground arid- --Cjyistiandaiueu/aiiit^' 
thick Walls was recently employed chthuaasm underlies t&^jgroup’s^ 
on -severai*6f-th<MncAH>otable ^g i the 

in the country by an American literature replete .withrlublicai;.' 
group that developed itsexpertise in , tpiotationsr they fiirmsb regarding 
defence work for the (X& govern- ' their work. Their field work. 



Herzog urges tolerance MCFARLANE 


“No one has a monopoly on 
God.” President Chaim Heizog last 
night told the dosing session of the 
annual convention of the Eraunah 
religious women’s organization of 
the U.S. Emunah’s work is par¬ 
ticularly important in view of the 
profound differences between the 
religious and non-religious, and 
within the religious camp itself, the 
president said. 

Speaking to the convention at the 
Laromme Hotel in Jerusalem, Her¬ 
zog called on the delegates to work 
for greater tolerance and mutual 
respect (Itim) . 


U.S. general meets 
Lebanese president 


BEIRUT (Reuter). — Lebanese 
President Amin Jemayel last night 
met Gen. John Vessey Jr;, chief of 
the joint chiefs of staff, state-run 
Beirut Radio reported. 

The radio gave no details of their 
talks. 


(CoBtimed from PageOae) 
out earlier this year between Israel 
and Lebanon. It mil not even com- 
lemplate discussing the withdrawal 
of its awn forces from Lebanon un¬ 
til that agreement is abrogated, it 
says. 

Washington has just as vigorously 
insisted that it fully supports the 
Israel-Lebanon pact, and is not 
prepared to see it scrapped to ac¬ 
commodate the Syrians. 

These public positions would ap¬ 
pear to provide McFarlane with 
very little room for maneuver when 
he gets to Damascus. 

Just what room remains to 
maneuver behind the' scenes re¬ 
mains to be seen. But one thing is 
certain. There is nothing to be 
achieved if Washington is, in fact, 
simply sending a new messenger to 
Damascus bearing the same old 
message; 


ment. - 

. The group, headed by physicist 
Lambert Dolphin, is part of SRI 
International of Menlo Park, 
California, which .Dolphin describes 
as a military-oriented research 
foundation. They brought with 
them equipment that included 
ground-penetrating radar and. 
electrodes employed in a “high- 
resolution automatic resistivity”, 
method said to be capable of draw-, 
ing an underground contour map.’ 


however,.is purely technical^ and 
local archeologists are. awaiting the 
writtei report analysing the exten- 
sive readings recorded by these ven-‘- 
man team during their month-long - 
stay; ; 


I -‘‘i \ v r' 
; ?-■■■■ 1 
7? - .. 


DOLPHIN has been to Egypt for 
three seasons with his equipment, 
but this is the first time that he haiv 
been in Israel. He fotihd the 
pyramids - difficult to penetrate^, i 
electronically with his equipment,"^ 


Similar equipment has been used' largely because of the .nature of the" 


The U.S. has been training and 
equipping (he Lebanese Army, which 
is uying to re-establish government 
authority in the Beirut area after 
years of civil strife. 

No firm indications are available 
as to the nature of Vessey’s visit, but 
non-American diplomats said he 
would probably discuss the question 
of the fighting in the Shouf Moun¬ 
tains between Christian and Druse 
militias. 


BLOOD PRESSURE. — Twenty- 
four persons yesterday learned that' 
they have high blood pressure, in a 
mass examination conducted by the 
Histadrut’s Kupat Holim Clsflit at 
the Holon sport centre. 


Frankfort again 
refuses neo-Nazis 

BONN (JTA). — The city of 
Frankfurt has reiterated that it 
stands by its refusal to hire public 
halls and clubs to the neo-Nazi 
National Democratic Party (NPD), 
thus defying two interim orders of 
courts given in July and going ahead 
with the legal battle before higher 
courts. 

The NPD has successfully argued 
that since it is a legal organization 
orperating openly the city is obliged 
to make available for it public halls 
for conventions and other activities. 
But the Frankfurt authorities have 
repeatedly argued that they are 
guided by the fact that the NPD is 
classified tby the Federal Internal 
Security Service as an extreme 
right-wing group. 


in South Korea for probing for tun¬ 
nels which the North Koreans; 
across the demilitarized zone .use as 
routes for spies and potential inva- 
tions. 

THE TARGETS aimed at by 
Dolphin’s for die most part were 
likewise holes in the ground, but 
ones that harboured the remains of 
the dead. At Herodian, they assisted 
archeologist Ehud Netzer who, for - 
the past decade, has been searching 
for the tomb of King. Herod, prin¬ 
cipally at the foot of the largely ar-. 
tificial mountain. They found some 
indications of cavities in tile area 
where Netzer has lately been focus¬ 
ing but also .found an apparent 
cavity in the main tower inside the 
palace-fortress It had been as¬ 
sumed that the tower was solidly 
filled. 

Netzer said last week that he .is 
waiting for the final report from the 
SRI team, which has returned to 
California, before deciding whether 
the information will be of use. He 
noted that even if a cavity does ex¬ 
ist, it could simply be an unfilled 
space, and not a tomb. 

The SRI team also took 


stones. In Israel, he says,The radar 
operates more effectively because 
(he limestone is less poroiis. . 

In Hebron, the team took."., 
readings of the ground beneath the . 
Tomb of the Patriarchs while’ 
remaining outside, the. structure.. •, 
However, the planned highlight of., 
the visit — a probe cf the Temple’ „! 
Mount — did not come* off. . 

Dolphin said he had received per-\ ‘ 
mission from the rabbi of the- 
Western -.Wall, Rabbi Yehuda 
Gretz, to position his equipment in 
the tunnel dug by the Religious. Af- - 
fairs Ministry north of the Western t .' 
Wall. His intention was to probe. , 
electronically beneath the mount to ' 
see whether he could fiqd todica-’.. 
lions of subterranean passages in' , 
which' objects of historical or .' , 
religious significance may' have' _ 
been buried, _ • ; _ 

However, as "the team ap--” 
proached the tunnel they were in¬ 
tercepted and turned backityIsraeli.. ■\ 
police operating al the behest of die. >• 
Supreme M oslem Counci I, which ■ 
had apparently been wamedqf their ■ 
activities by Moslem officials in,* 
Hebron. *. •* ■. i ■: -• 
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Profoundly touched by the sympathy shown on the 
death of our beloved 


LEON MAIERSDORF 


and unable to thank personally all those who came to 
the funeral or expressed their condolences, we hereby 
extend our sincerest gratitude to them. 


Yvonne Maiersdorf 
Kahane, de Becker, Arazi 
and Goldrituntz Families 


With deep sorrow I announce the passing 
• of my beloved husband i 

Professor LEO WISLICKI 


The funeral took place yesterday, ij.ufy - ^31. -198*kV . 


Dr. Luise Wislicki 

in the name of family and V#ds 


Shiva at 29 Metudela St. Jerusalem. 


..- Entufiah -r- Jwusalpm ■ - • 

... extend*deepest sympathy to .. / . - 
/..-Dr.ljuiw Wislkdti ' 

' on the pw^ng of hHT.dear-husband *. ' r 

Prof. LEO WISLICKI : /. 
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HOME NEWS 


binet may debate 2nd TV channel 



. Monday, August 1, 1983 



By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Education and Culture Minister 
' Zevulun Hammer is "likely, but not 
certain" to bring to the cabinet next 
Sunday a proposal to establish a se¬ 
cond TV channel independent of 
, (he Israel Broadcasting Authority 
and financed by commercial adver- 
' tising, according to cabinet 
secretary Dan Meridor. 

The proposal, which has popular 
support, has been discussed by die 
Education Ministry and die Com¬ 
munications Ministry ever sincelhc 
publication of the Kubersky Com¬ 
mittee report in 1979. 

The committee, headed by 
Interior Ministjy director-general 
Haim Kubersky, recommended the 


establishment of a second TV chan¬ 
nel run by a public body, along the 
lines of the BBC, to be financed by 
advertising. 

Ben-Zion Dell, Hammer's assis¬ 
tant on broadcasting matters, told 
The Jerusalem Post yesterday that 
there had been "no developments" 
in the last few days, regarding a se¬ 
cond channel. A Communications 
Ministry spokesman said the same 
thing. 

The Broadcasting Authority did 
not comment yesterday on the 
proposed new channel. However, in 
the past, authority Director- 
General Yosef Lapid has said that 
he would like the channel to be run 
by the authority itself. 

Alternatively, Lapid has argued, 
in order to prevent unfair competi- 


Basic goods prices rise 5% 

Post Economic Reporter 

As of midnight last night, the prices of basic commodities and fuel 
„ W ere increased by an average of 5 per cent. The last increase was im¬ 
posed on July 5. 

The Treasury's statement on the price increases said that this step was 
taken in the framework of the policy it announced last October. 

Economic observers pointed out that the 5 per cent monthly hikes in 
[he prices of fuel and basic commodities is practically all that is left of 
that policy. 

In the last few months the Treasury and the Bank of Israel have ac¬ 
celerated the rate of devaluation (7.1 per cent against the dollar in July) 
and the interest rate has gone up. Consequently, wage-earners will 
receive a relatively high cost-of-living increase in their July pay. 

All three of these developments go counter to the Treasury's policy, 
as originally presented. 

Some examples of the price changes are: 


regular bread 

New price 

IS 

6.00 

Old price 
IS 

5.70 

white bread 

7.70 

7.30 

cooking oil. 630cc. (glass bottle) 

23.10 

22.00 

cooking oil, lOOOcc. (plastic bottle) 

39.00 

37.00 

margarine (200gr.) 

11.40 

10.80 

milk (Mitre) 

15.00 

14.20 

cottage cheese 

17.65 

16.80 

while cheese — 9% fat 

18.30 

17.40 

leben 

5.90 

5.60 

eshel 

6.00 

5.70 

frozen chicken (No. 1) 

107.00 

102.00 

frozen chicken (Nos. 2 and 3) 

104.00 

99.00 

eggs (no. I) 

3.75 

3.55 

eggs (no. 2) 

3.70 

3.50 

eggs (no. 3; 

3.45 

3.30 

Petrol 91 octane 

29.30 

28.00 

Petrol 94 

32.60 

30.90 

Heating fuel (solar i 

23.30 

22.20 

Domestic gas (12kg. cylinder) 

441.00 

420.00 



MK wants jingle off the air 
‘because it boosts Lahaf 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — While Tourism 
1 Minister Avraham Sharir is trying to 
get the municipal service broadcasts 
back on the television screen, MK 
Mordechai "Virshubski (Shinui) is 
demanding that Israel Radio stop 
broadcasting the “l like Tel Aviv" 
jingle, maintaining that it is election 
propaganda. 

But Sharir insists that broad¬ 
casting the jingle will help entice 
visitors to Tel Aviv at a time when 
Israelis go abroad and reportedly 
drain the" country of its foreign cur¬ 
rency. 

Broadcasting Authority Director- 
Generai Yoser Lapid last week 
ordered the municipal broadcasts 
off the air on the advice of 
Aiiorne\ -General Yitzhak Zamir. 


Zamir said it was undesirable to 
broadcast programmes which may 
be interpreted as election 
propaganda. 

Alignment members in the 
Broadcasting Authority’s manage¬ 
ment committee joined Virshubski 
in charging that the jingle is election 
propaganda for Mayor Shlorno 
Lahat under the guise of promoting 
tourism. 

But Israel Radio continued 
broadcasting the jingle, which says: 
“1 like Tel Aviv, a lively bustling 
city, there's everything here for resi¬ 
dents and visitors, young and old." 

“The reference to residents is 
direct proof that it’s election 
propaganda,” Virshubski said 
yesterday. “The Tourism Ministry is 
boosting Lahat’s election cam¬ 
paign," he said. 


tion, the new channel must be re¬ 
quired to broadcast public-service 
announcements, religious and 
regular news and educational 
programmes that Israel TV must, 
also screen. 

Newspaper editors and journalists 
in the last few days have again come 
out against instituting a second 
channel -financed by commercials, 
for fear that newspaper advertising 
revenues would drop severely and 
force some papers to close. They 
say that a commercial channel 
would lower the level of broadcasts 
and encourage greater consump¬ 
tion. 

The Kubersky report suggested 
that to ofTset advertising revenue 
losses, the newspapers buy into the 
new channel and share the wealth. 


Murdered nurse 
may have been 
pregnant 

TEL AVIV.(Itira). — A special 
police team investigating the 
murder of Carmela Blass, a Tel 
Aviv nurse whose badly burned 
body was found last week near 
Birzeit in Samaria, is checking into 
the possibility that she was preg¬ 
nant. 

The police have refused to 
release details of the investigation, 
but it has been learned that the in¬ 
vestigating team is awaiting the 
return to the country of a Tel Aviv 
lawyer, 37. who was Blass’s boy 
friend. 


Herzog, staff on holiday 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
President Chaim Herzog and Beit 
Hanassi staffers go on vacation for 
several weeks, starting today. 

Herzog and his family are to 
spend the first week cf their holiday 
at a local vacation spot and then 
rest in their Herzliya Pituah home. 
The president is to return to 
Jerusalem several times during the 
nonth to take part in official events. 

The Herzogs' third-floor 
residence at Beit Hanassi is ex¬ 
pected to be ready for occupancy in 
September, following three months’ 
of renovations by die Public Works’ 
Committee. Since Ids inauguration, 
the Herzogs have lived in a hotel 
and in a private home in Jerusalem. 


Bedum girl arrested 
for posing as soldier 

DIMONA (Itim). — A Beduin girl 
who left her home in the Abu Rabia 
tribe in the Negev two years ago was 
arrested yesterday on suspicion of 
posing as a.soldjer. . 

A .passing police:-patrol stopped . 
her on a Dimona street and the of¬ 
ficers <quickly discovered that the 
“soldier girl** they were speaking to 
was a Beduin. Beduin girls do 
not serve in the Israel Defence 
Forces. 

The girl told the police that she 
left her home two years ago and 
since then has been travelling 
around the country- Two weeks ago 
she began to dress as a soldier, and 
as such, she entered array camps, 
ate in army dining rooms and was 
able to hitch rides like other 
soldiers. 

She is being held for further in¬ 
vestigation. Police arrested another 
Beduin girl for a similar series of 
impersonations last month. 



Logging a large suitcase and foDowed by his wife carrying a child, one of the religions zealots 
suspected of involvement in the recent demonstrations in Jerusalem arrives Saturday night at a 
hotel in Bnei Brak, after being banished by court order from the capital. (Rahamim Israeli) 


Peres, Rabin hedge on plan to heal rift 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A scheme to put an 
end to the friction between Labour 
Party chairman Shimon Peres and 
his arch-rival, former prime 
minister Yitzhak Rabin, got a 
guarded response from each of 
them yesterday. 

The scheme, proposed by senior 
party member Gad Ya’acobi to 
each of them, calls for the party to 
hold a convention at (he end of 19S3 
to choose its candidate for premier 
and its Knesset slate. If the proposal 
is accepted, Peres might have to 


step down earlier than if the party 
chose its leaders before the Knesset 
elections scheduled for the autumn 
of 1985. 

But Ya'acobi maintains this 
scheme is not a ploy to unseat 
Peres. He said his relations with 
Rabin are “good," but with Peres 
"even close." 

Reached at his home last night, 
Peres said he did not want to com¬ 
ment on the letter. Rabin, however, 
expresesed satisfaction that a senior 
Labour Party member had 
"legitimized" his pressure for a con¬ 
test for the party's top post Calling 
Ya'acobi's suggestion "positive and 


constructive," Rabin, nevertheless, 
wonted first to discuss details with 
colleagues. 

In his letter, Ya'acobi said the 
Peres-Rabin in-fighting is “a 
traumatic experience for part of the 
public." He argued that while many 
people are convinced that the Likud 
government is leading Israel to dis¬ 
aster, they also believe that the 
Alignment is not an alternative 
because of the destructive rivalry at 
the top. 

Ya’acobi said his proposal is 
widely supported by key members 
of the party, but he did not name 
them. 


Convict yields hashish haul after a long hard wait 13-year-old boy 

Jerusalem Post .Reporter and asked him to undergo an X-ray _ # g, , 

RAMLE. - A prison guard and a. }>_“ _ the P r | ,oner Kills IllS Ilien(l 

in rifle accident 


Jernsalon Post .Reporter 
RAMLE. — A prison guard and a 
policeman waited 72 hours — until 
yesterday morning — for a prisoner 
to defecate. When he finally did, the 
result included eight “fingers'* 
(about 24 grams) of hashish. 

Ramie Prison convict Shimon 
Vaknin. 28. of Haifa, had secreted 
the drug on his body on a 48-hour 
visit home. 

Officers suspected that Vaknin, 
an inmate of the centre for drug 
rehabilitation, would try to smuggle 
drugs when he returned to prison. 

Police met Vaknin on his return 


and asked him to undergo an X-ray 
and enema, but the prisoner 
refused, showing' signs of ner¬ 
vousness, police sources said. 

Central unit commander Rav- 
Pakad Avi Dotan instructed a 
policeman and warden to stick close 
to Vaknin until he defecated, which 
he did only three days later, dis¬ 
charging the hashish. 

Vaknin was transferred to 
another prison department, away 
from the inmates of the drug 
rehabilitation centre, who 
presumably were to receive the 
hashish from him. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

REHOVOT. — A spate of thefts from cars parked on the beach is 
keeping police in the coastal plain on their toes. The number of com¬ 
plaints by bathers whose cars were either broken into or stolen has been 
growing steadily since summer began, police spokesman Johnny Tester 
confirmed vesterday. 

Police teams patrolling the Rishon Lezion and Palmahim beaches on 
Saturdays for the past weeks had their first stroke of luck Saturday mor¬ 
ning when they arrested a man and woman for allegedly breaking into a 
car in the Rishon beach’s parking lot. 

Police spotted the suspects’ car suspiciously cruising the parking lot, 
then saw the two get out of their car and try’ t0 pry open the doois of 
several parked cars. Their own car turned out to be stolen, too, police 
said. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — A 13-year-old boy 
yesterday was accidentally shot and 
killed by a friend, who was showing 
him his father's hunting nfle. 

Police reported that David Alon, 
who lived in the Ahuza Quarter (Hi 
Mount Carmel, was visiting a friend 
in the nearby Danya 
neighbourhood. The other boy, also 
13. brought out his father's rifle, put 
a bullet into it and accidentally dis¬ 
charged it. hitting David in the 
chest. He died within minutes. 

The boy called police, who sent 
an intensive care ambulance. But 
the crew was unable to revive 
David. 

The friend has been charged with 
negligently causing a death and 
released on bail, due to his age. His 
father was charged with negligently 
keeping a dangerous weapon. , 


Thieves 

* m 

get away 
in Netanya 
shootout 


By YIGAL BICHCOV 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
NETANYA. — Police shot it out 
with two unsuccessful jewel thieves 
in the centre of Netanya yesterday 
morning, but the thieves got away. 
— even though the police pursued 1 
them. 

Soon after the robbery attempt, 
however, two wounded men turned 
up ut Laniado Hospital. Police are 
standing guard over them as 
suspects. The driver who brought j 
the pair to the hospital sped away ' 
as soon us the two suspects got outI 
of the car. ! 

According to one version of what. 
happened, the thieves entered a 
jewelry shop, pistol-whipped the' 
owner, tied him and five emplo-; 
yees up in the back of the store 
and then started to strip the shelves . 
of jewelry. 

Passersby noticed what was going . 
on and called police. By the time 
they arrived, the pair was outside 
the shop. Rav-Pakad Zvi Sela pulled 
an attache case out of the hands of 
one of the men, who fired at him, 
wounding him in the hand. 

The thieves then jumped into, 
their car, exchanging fire with 
police. One of the pair was . 
wounded in the leg during the es¬ 
cape, police said. 

Sela was given medical attention *! 
at Laniado Hospital. 


Escaped prisoner 
arrested in 
Rehovot pub 

REHOVOT. — An escaped 
prisoner was captured late last night ‘ 
after breaking out of the police 
lockup in Sderot last week. The 
man, aged 22, of Rehovot, was ar¬ 
rested in a pub near the Weizmann 
Institute of Science. 

He had been detained originally 
on suspicion of carrying out a series 
of burglaries and committing other 
crimes. His escape caused a great' 
deal of worry because of his 
reportedly violent nature. 

When word reached police in the 
coastal plain that the man was in 
Rehovot, they staked out places he; 
was known to frequent. When he 
was spotted entering the pub, police 
followed him in and after a scuffle 
took him off to the Rehovot lockup. 


Lebanese claim IDF 
broke into their camps 

TEL AVIV. — The Israel Defence- 
Forces spokesman last night denied 
a Beirut Radio report that Israeli ar¬ 
moured personnel carriers and^ 
jeeps yesterday forced their way" 
into two Lebanese Army training 
camps in Southern Lebanon, refus¬ 
ing orders by Lebanese soldiers to 
stop. 


Artists in tiff over rug -makin g methods 4 victims of 

Jerusalem Post Reporter press, but not the artists, that their 

_ ... nine unlilrA tflnnetnM Ulprp nnt | 1 I J f 1 1 ' I 

nightclub blast 
still in hospital 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — A dispute over methods 
of weaving artistic wallrugs has un¬ 
ravelled in the local chapter of the 
Painters and Sculptors Association. 

Three of its members — Ahuva 
Sherman. Iizik Weinberg (a 
member of the Association's com¬ 
mittee) and Moshe Novak — called 
a press conference yesterday to 
proiest against the association’s 
threat to expel them for exhibiting 
their woven rugs at the arts and 
crafts show held every Saturday 
night under Gty Hall auspices in 
Rehov Panorama. 

The association informed the 


iCoetlnaed from Page One) 

Juan Jose Amado told reporters 
after the unsuccessful meeting in an unidentified aircraft coming 
Panama City on Saturday that the f rom Honduras fired rockets at a 
Contadora group must speed up its target near its port of Corinto. 

diplomatic “jJJj? ^chesa Washington said Corinto had 

“before tne military crisis reacn been ^ unload arms 

position of no return. shipments, but a port administrator 

Nicaragua has threatened war said on Saturday no Soviet 

"with Honduras if rebels based in freighters had docked there with 

thaL country, financed by the CIA, weapons consignments this year. 


CENTAM TALKS 


do'not cease their attacks aimed at 
overthrowing the Sandinista 
government. 

Fears of war increased when 
.Nicaragua reported on Friday that 


Israel Lands 
Administration 
Northern District 


Nicaragua says 1,500 soldiers and 
civilians have died this year in 
clashes with rightist iosurgems, 
based in Honduras, who are trying 
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to overthrow Us Sandinista govern¬ 
ment. 

The Coniadora group, named 
after a Panamanian island where 
peace talks began last January, has 
a mandate from the UN* Security 
Council to press its efforts to avert 
war. 

A Contadora conference com¬ 
munique called on Central 
American ministers to meet later 
this month in a renewed bid to 
reconcile rival peace proposals. 

Meanwhile, the head of Panama’s 
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press, but not the artists, that their , 
rugs, unlike tapestries, were not , 
“original - creations ," having been 
produced by an “industrial process." 
The artists strongly denied the ( 
allegation and said that the only “in- ( 
dustrial" tool they used was a gun to 
eliminate the laborious manual in- 1 
serlion of the tufts. 

They stressed there was no con¬ 
nection between tapestries and wall i 
rugs and that their “wool-gun" 
technique is a more modern and 
sophisticated way to make original 
creations based on their own 
designs. “In the space age, there is 
no need for doing the laborious job 
by hand." they stressed. 

armed forces said yesterday that his 
government had foiled an attempt 
to destabilize the nation and upset : 
law and order, according to Panama 
Radio. 

In a broadcast speech monitored 
by the British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration, National Guard Com¬ 
mander Brig.-Gen. Ruben Dario 
Paredes gave no details — but said 
the plot was hatched by political 
parties seeking power. 

Paredes made the speech at a 
National Guard ceremony, broad¬ 
cast live by Panama Radio: “I call 
on the people of my fatherland... do 
not be surprised by the plot which 
we have just averted." 

One of Panama’s most powerful 
figures' after President Aristides 
Royo’s forced resignation last year, 
Paredes said the plot had been 
foiled just hours before his speech. 
(Reuter, AP) 


ASHDOD (Itim). — Four of the 14 
people injured when a grenade was 
hurled at the Riviera nightclub in 
Ashdod late Saturday night were 
still in Kaplan Hospital in Rehovot 
and in Ashkelon’s Barzilai Hospital 
last night. They are reported to be 
out of danger. 

Police questioned eight people 
right after the blast and some of 
them arc to be brought to court to¬ 
day for a remand hearing. 

The police investigation is centr¬ 
ing cm a dispute between the owners 
of the club and the owners of the 
club’s premises. The landlords have 
refused to renew the club's lease 
and apparently want to operate the 
discotheque themselves. 
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r ALL MERIDIAN has just the holiday you've been thinking 
about. 

h ALL MERIDIAN'S convenient payment terms makes it 
worry-free affordable. 

1 ALL MERIDIAN top Sight personnel to help you put your 
plans into action. 

t Undecided where to go? How abouL.. . 

* Bohday camps io Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, and Palma de 
Mallorca — 7 days, fr o m $300. 

* Camping tours for the young in Europe and the US. 

* Health holidays at world famous spas: Yugoslavia, 14-21 days, 
health treatment, full board, 4-star hotel, Romania, 14-18 days. 




treatment, 2-3 meals per day. 

* Organized tours to: Italy-Yugoslavia. 15 days; Yugoslavia- 
Austria, 15 days; Europe — the U.S. — South America. 

★ PLUS — we offer the tours of Natour, Europa Tours, 
Bonissa, Melia, Kopel, Ophir, EWTR, Nofesh Plus, Arkia, 
Maof. 

★ individual car-rental holidays, in Europe and the U.S. 
Always at your service — expert professional service. 

All MFDmiAN TOURS 1 S® 11 Yehuda, Tel Aviv, 

ALL inmUlJJilill ltd.. (Migdalor Passage) POB 26175 



THE WAY WE WERE 


Recall the Jerusalem of the 1940s and 
*50s, with In and Around Jerusalem, a book 
of drawings and articles by the late 
Gabriella Rosenthal. 

The collection of Rosenthal’s work shows a 
blend of sharp wit and human compassion, 
depicting the’many ethnic groups and types 
that made up Jerusalem’s population at the 
time. The artist’s cartoon series “Palestine 
People,” partly presented here, appeared in 
The Palestine Post (now The Jerusalem 
Post), to great acclaim. Most of the other 
material in this book appears in prim for the 
first time. 

Price: IS 765 

In Wid Around Jerusalem is published in soft 
cover by Tebo Press. It is available from 
offices of The Jerusalem Post in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv and Haifa, and by mail. To order, 
fill out the coupon below and mail it, with 
your payment, to Books, The Jerusalem 
Post, P.O. Box 81, Jerusalem 91000. 
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To: Soaks. The Jerusalem Post, P.O.Box Si. Jerusalem 
91000 

Please send me In and Around Jerusalem, b> Gabriella 
Rose rubai. My cheque for IS 765 k enclosed, payable 
u> The Jerusalem Post. 

Name.-. 

Address.-. 

City.-..Post code.' .......... 

Kr* Mibjcit u» change. The price mired abtne «dl be 
honoured unul \ugu« 31, W-'- 
































WORLD NEWS_ 


Foreign plot blamed 
in Sri Lanka strife 


- j — 


COLOMBO (AP). — More than 
200 people have died since com¬ 
munal violence erupted eight days 
ago. and Jhe continuing trouble is a 
plot masterminded by “foreign 
elements” to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment. -it Sri Lanka government 
spokesman said yesterday. 

The number of incidents of 
Sinhalese-Tamil violence has 
decreased since Friday, although 
(here have been sporadic outbursts 
in the capital and other parts of the 
country. 

Asked about the government 
decree Saturday night banning 
three small leftist parties, the 
spokesman said there is “evidence” 
that the parties are “creating the 
situation of civil unrest intended to 
undermine the authority of the 
government.” He did not say what 
the evidence is. 

The spokesman repeated but 
declined to elaborate on statements 
by Minister of State Anandatissa de 
Alwis, in which he said the week of 
communal violence was a carefully 
planned plot masterminded by un¬ 
identified “foreign elements.” 

In nearby India, a multi-party 
delegation from the southern state 
of Tamil Nadu arrived in New Delhi 
yesterday for talks with Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi on the anti- 
Tamil violence in Sri Lanka. The 


Troops withdrawn from 

HARARE (AP). — Troops of the 
5,000-51 rang North Korean-trained 
Fifth Brigade, blamed for a wave of 
alleged atrocities against civilians in 
Zimbabwe's Matabeleland 
province, are being withdrawn from 
the strife-lorn province to their bar¬ 
racks in the midlands, western 
diplomats said yesterday. 

The withdrawal of the troops, 
mostly of the dominant Shona tribe 
that supports Prime Minister 
Robert M ugabe. is expected to ease, 
tensions in the province which 
borders South Africa and 


delegation is expected to call for ef¬ 
fective steps to ensure the safety of 
people of Tamil origin in Sri Lanka. 

Feelings in Tamil Nadu have 
been running high oyer the 
bloodshed in Sri Lanka, the state is 
separated by a narrow stretch of sea 
from the island, whose Tamil pop¬ 
ulation has strong ethnic and 
cultural links with south India. 

Sri Lankan ethnic strife also 
spread to Paris, where a man fell to 
his death from a seventh-story win¬ 
dow and two other people were in¬ 
jured yesterday in a fight between 
two Sri Lankan ethnic emigre Tac¬ 
tions. 

Police s.-tid about 20 Sri Lankans 
belonging to the minority Tamil 
errhe burst into an apartment oc¬ 
cupied by members of the majority 
Sinhalese tribe yesterday morning ■. 
in an apparent reprisal for a fight at 
a demonstration on Saturday in 
southern Paris. Four people were 
injured and 12 others arrested dur¬ 
ing that demonstration protesting 
against sectarian violence in Sri 
Lunka. 

At Castel Gandolfo, Italy, Pope 
John Paul I! offered special prayers 
yesterday for recent victims of 
violence around the world, and cal¬ 
led for “a spirit of comprehension 
and tolerance" in strife-lorn Sri 
Lanka. 


Zimbabwe province 

Botswana. 

The minority Ndebele tribe of 
Miitubclelund, foundation of 
runaway opposition leader Joshua 
Nkomo’s Zimbabwe African Peo¬ 
ples' Union, claims the soldiers kil¬ 
led, tortured and raped hundreds of 
civilians and razed whole villages 
when they were sent to the province 
early this year to crack down on 

armed dissidents. _ 

CRASH. — A bus overturned, kill¬ 
ing 13 people and injuring 51, near 
Atlantis. South Africa, about 40 
kilometres north of Cape Town. 
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TELEVISION H ON THE AIR 


Chad asks for foreign help Iran claims victories 
against Libyan air strikes j n anti-Iraq offensive 

Ni'm&MPNiA rhari — Pro- It Quoted the spokesman as say- *1 



N'DJAMENA,_ Chad. — Pro- 
government militants in-Chad Look 
to the streets yesterday to demand 
. that the U.S., France, and other na¬ 
tions send in combat aircraft in 
response to alleged Libyan air 
strikes against a retaken rebel, 
stronghold. 

As thousands or .supporters of 
President Hissene Habre’s govern¬ 
ment demonstrated In hTdjamena, 
the capita! city, informed sources 
said government officials had 
alrettdy approached Paris and 
Washington, as well as Sudan, Zaire 
and Morocco, to ask them for air 
cover. 

In- Tripoli, the Libyan govern¬ 
ment yesterday denied allegations 
that its forces are involved in 
fighting between rebel and govern¬ 
ment troops in neighbouring Chad, 
(he official Libyan news agency, 
JANA, reported. 

“A spokesman for the foreign 
liaison bureau today categorically 
denied the involvement of the Li¬ 
byan Arab forces in the current 
fighting between the forces of the 
unified legitimate government and 
the forces of renegade Hissene 
Hubre in northern Chad,” the 
agency said in a short dispatch. 


It quoted the spokesman as say¬ 
ing that Libya “is carrying out 
reconnaissance flights inside its 
border and is monitoring the situa¬ 
tion. especially after the entry of 
renegade Hissene Habre’s forces to 
the town of Faya-Largeau." 

Chad, on Libya’s southern 
border, claimed that Soviet-built 
MiG-23s of the Libyan Air Force 
struck three times yesterday morn¬ 
ing over the strategic northern town 
of Fava-Largeau. 

The government said it recap¬ 
tured the town on Saturday from 
Libyan-backed rebels led by former 
president Goukouni Oueddei, who 
had seized it on June 24. 

If confirmed, the raids would 
represent the first direct interven¬ 
tion of the Libyan Air Force in the 
current wave of fighting and would 
suggest deeper involvement by Coi. 
Muummar Gaddafi in the civil war 
which has raged in Chad for most of 
(he last 17 years. 

Gaddafi has so far limited his sup¬ 
port for Goukouni to arms and 
logistical bases across the border, 
although Chad officials say they 
have captured Libyan soldiers and 
other mercenaries. (AP, Reuter) 


U.S. held Barbie’s infant son 
"hostage’ after World War II 


PARIS (Reuter). — American intel¬ 
ligence agents who recruited Nazi 
war criminal Klaus Barbie after 
World War fl held his infant son 
hostage to guarantee his return 
from spying missions, according to 
Barbie's French daughter-in-law. 

Francoise Crazier de Altmann 
also said in an interview published 
yesterday by the weekly Du 
Dimanche, that Barbie had expected 
his extradition to France after the 
election of Socialist President Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand in May 1981. 

Barbie, 69, was expelled to 
France last February, from Bolivia, 
where he hud lived since 1951 under 
the name of Altmann. The former 
Gestapo officer is awaiting trial in a 
Lyons prison for crimes against 
humanity. He was twice sentenced 
to death in absentia by French 
courts. 

Francoise Altmann, who married 
Barbie's son Klaus Georg in Bolivia 
in 1968, said in the interview that 
Barbie's contacts with the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency began 
shonly after the end of World War 
H. 


In 1946, the Americans se¬ 
questered his baby, Klaus George. 
They wanted to'be sure that Barbie 
would return from the missions they 
assigned to him. “The baby was the 
hostage,” she was quoted as saying. 

Previous reports have said Barbie 
began working for the Americans in 
1947 or 1948, providing information 
on other Nazis and intelligence in¬ 
formation from the Soviet zone of 
occupied Germany in exchange for 
protection. 

The reports have said U.S. intel¬ 
ligence helped Barbie evade French 
officials seeking his extradition in 
the post-war years and that the U.S. 
government assisted his travel to 
Bolivia in 1951. 

Klaus George died in Bolivia in a 
plane crush in May 1980. Francoise 
Altmann. who has remained in 
Bolivia, said Barbie had moved to 
Santa Cruz to be near his three 
grandchildren after the death of his 
son and then his wife in 1982. 

“He laughed when people told 
him he was a former Nazi,” she said. 
"He said: ‘I am not an ex-Nazi. I am 
a Nazi’.” 


HAMBURG (AP). — Bavarian 
Premier Franz Josef Strauss says his 
trip to East Germany has msule 
inter-German negotiations easier, 
the magazine Der Spiegel reported 
yesterday. 

"I did not negotiate, but 1 
demanded and made possible that 
the up-to-now unsuccessful negotia¬ 
tions be brought to a conclusion,” 
he said. 

East German President Erich 
Honecker appeared “open” to the 
idea of reaching new inner-German 


agreements oh cultural, en¬ 
vironmental and traffic mattere, 
Stratiss told Der Spiegel. . . 

Last week Strauss said he was 
“cautiously” optimistic the East 
Germans would consider easing 
restrictions on their border with 
West Germany. 

However, Strauss stressed that he 
sees "no turnabout" in East 
German policies. Instead, he saw in 
the East German talks “pragmatic 
readiness to resolve joint problems” 
with the West Germans. 


ILS. expects new Soviet arms proposal 
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m L rime 223*1 News in English 22.15 Love 
B«wt 


Voice of ramie 

6.02 MiMi.nl Cluck 

7.0* Vivaldi: Oboe Concerto (Neil Black): 
J.C. B.ieh. Symphony in G Major. Op. 3. 
No 6: Tiirtini: Cello Concerto 
(Rostropovich): Pukornv. Concerto for 2 
Horn>. 2 llulc. .mil Orchestra; Berlioz: 
King Lear Overture (Gibson): Mozart: 
Concerto for 2 Pianos K. 365 

Spohr. Duo Concert! Tor 2 Violins 
{Perlman. Zubcrman): Baruk: Suite No. 
I. Op. 3 (Detroit. Dorati); Milhaud: 
Concerto fur Marimba. Vibraphone and 
Orchestra; Ocdoen Part os: Ballade for 
Piano Quartet (Cantilena) 

10.00 Debussy Violin Sonata (Zukcrmun. 
Ncikrupl: Prokofiev The Love for Three 
Oranges. Suite. Op. 33a; Brahms: Piano 
Quurtfi. Op. 26 1 (.antileitj); Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony No. 4 

'12.00 The C.vmel — Bach: Sonata in G 
. Minor for Clarinet and Piano (Eli Hcfclz. 
Michael Bucusi.ivsky); Michael Haydn: 
Divertimento (Nahum Seidel, flute; Ehud 
Avihml. oboe; Wiltum Lipman. ciarinci); 
Egon WjKh: 2 Pieces. Op. 34 (James 
Campbell, clarinet): Mozart: Clarinet 
Concerto. K 622 
13 05 MiiMViil CireetniKs 
I MU Music Magazine 
15.3*1 ^nuili t uncert — works by Bach, 
played by ihc Israel Chamber Orchestra, 
with Peter 1‘r.ink!. piano 
I ft. 30 The Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
— Bach. ( hor.ilcs. arranged for Wind 
Instrument hv Murdchui Rcchtman; 
Beeihuveii Piano Concerto No. 2. Op. 19 
fJonptJuin Z.ik. Gan* Bcmm); Noam 
Sherilf Suite Omrtm Yeshnu Erclz 


HAMBURG (AP). — The U.S. 
fears the Soviets are about to make 
a new arms proposal in Geneva for 
which the Americans do not yet 
have a counter-proposal, the West 
German magazine Der Spiegel 
reported yesterday. 

The article said the Americans 
expect the Soviets to offer to dis¬ 
mantle “several dozen” of their SS- 
20 nuclear missiles if the West will 
put off the deployment of 572 new 
U.S.-built Pershing II and cruise 
missiles planned to start late this 
year. 

The magazine said the ner¬ 
vousness about a new Soviet 
proposal was one reason American 
disarmament expert Richard Burt 
came to Bonn for talks with officials 
here last week. 

West German Defence Minister 
Manfred Woerner also learned of 
the American expectations from 
.talks with his American counterpart 
Caspar Weinberger and U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz in 


IX.OO First Recording — Alex Jucobovitz, 
marimba — works by Alec Wilder. 
Gordon Slut and T. Tenaka; Lior Bar. 
pianu — works by Popansh. TuL Gilbon. 

Stutchcvsky. Debussv and Chop in_ 

20.00 Jewish Communities in Israel 
From the !97J< Congress of Jewish Music 
20 30 Boris Berman with the Israel 
Chamber Orchestra — Bela Burt ok: From 
rhe 20 Hungarian Folksongs (Robin 
WeiM*l-Capsou(o. Yaron WjndmueUer, 
Suns of Yemen. Kiryut Ono): Bart ok: 
Piano Sonata: Sungs and Dances from 
Yemen: Bach: Peasant Cantata No. 212; 
Hindemith: Chamber Music No. 2; 
Beethoven. Lieder an die Ferae Geliebte 
23JB Contemporary Music — Music from 
the Archives uf Israeli Music at Tel Aviv 
University, in cooperation with the 
League of Composers in Israel — explana¬ 
tions' Beniamin Bar-Am — Baruch 
Kubiiiv 10 Ducts for 2 Violins (Ani 
Shmnvh. Yitzhak Rashkovsky); Leopold 
Knrtdur: Piano Sonata (Sant Fu.xon- 
Havmani: Abraham Daus: Songs 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Olim 
7 30 Light Classical Music — Works by 
Vivaldi. Brahms. Beethoven. Ravel. Saint 
Sac ns and other* 

|0 05 Meeting — live family magazine 
12.05 Sephardi songs 
13.00 New.* in English 
13.30 m French 
.14.05 Children's Programmes < 

15.25 Spun fur Youth 
16.05 Afternoon Classics 
17.20 Evvnmvn's University 
18.05 Sp««itpbt 

18.47 Bible Routing — Nehcmtuh 5:12-19 
19.05 Relied ions on the Portion of the 
Week h> Rahbi Zefania Drori 
19 30 Programmes for Olim 
22.U5 Talk «m hataettic nuilcn 
23.05 Casik* m Spain 


Washington earlier this month, Der 
Spiegel said. It added: “The 
Americans do not yet have a 
counter-concept." 

The magazine said Burt also 
came to Europe “to bring the Euro¬ 
peans up to scratch” on the missiles 
issue by enphasizing they must 
stand firm by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization's decision to 
deploy new missiles. 

China-UJS. pact signed 

GENEVA (Reuter). — China and 
the U.S. initialled a trade agreement 
late Saturday night which will per¬ 
mit a moderate growth and further 
diversification in China's textile ex¬ 
ports to the U.S., senior trade 
sources said yesterday. 

The initialling came after a last 
session of talks to hammer out final 
details of the pact, agreed in princi¬ 
ple in the early hours of Friday 
morning after a marathon 
negotiating session. 


.TEHERAN (Reuter). — Iran said 
yesterday its forces had recaptured 
u border post and destroyed two 
Iraqi battalions in fierce fighting 
during a fresh offensive launched 
Saturday in the Gulf war's central 
batllefronl. 

Teheran Radio said fighting was 
still raging and Iranian forces were 
“continuing to advance towards 
their predetermined targets” about 
160 kilometres east of Baghdad. 

It said Iranian Lroops had at¬ 
tacked Iraqi positions inside Iran 
near the border town of Mehran, 
wiping out a commando battalion 
and an infantry battalion. 

A total of 1,200 Iraqis had been 
killed or wounded and more than 
100 captured, the radio said. 

The national news agency, IRNA, 
said the offensive had resulted in 
the recapture of a border post at 
Farrokhabad and the Konjan Cham 
Dam across a river in the area. 

The Iranians also said they had 


Iran shuns Olympics over U 

NICOSIA (AP). — Iranian Prime 
Minister Hussein Musavi announ¬ 
ced yesterday Iran will boycott the 
1984 Olympic Games at Los 
Angeles, the official Iranian news 
agency, IRNA. reported. The deci¬ 
sion was reached unanimously at 
yesterday’s cabinet meeting. 

IRNA' quoted Musavi as saying 


retaken two strategic heights, which 
had been in Iraqi hands since the 
first davs of the war in September 
1980. 

Iraqi., military communiques, 
however, claimed the new Iranian 
attack had been crushed and Ira¬ 
nian units taking part “wiped out” 

Inin began the -new offensive a 
week after launching a thrust into 
the Kurdish mountains of north 
Iraq, where it said it had taken Iraqi 
artillery positions and captured a 
garrison post that had been used to 
supply Kurdish rebels in Iran. 

!n another development in 
Teheran, Iranian Commerce t 
Minister Habibollah Asgarouladi 
and Labour Minister Ahmad 
Tavukolli submitted their resigna¬ 
tions yesterday. IRNA reported. 

Foreign diplomats said the two 
ministers were regarded as favour¬ 
ing the interests of private business 
at the expense of government in¬ 
volvement in the economy. 


.S. support for Israel ■■ - 

this was “in view of the United 
States * 1 stand against the oppressed 
nations and in view of United States 
interference in the Middle East, its 
support for the regine occupying. 
Jerusalem and the crimes being 
committed by the USA in Latin 
America, especially in El Salvador.” 


Coe crushed 


Dubrovnik forest fire brought under control 


DUBROVNIK (Reuter). — More 
than 2,000 firefighters struggled 
throughout Saturday night to con¬ 
trol a forest fire threatening this 
southern Yugoslavia sea resort. 

Officials said the danger from the 
blaze, which began in pine trees 
hills overlooking the walled 
medieval city, was finally averted 
just after dawn when the wind 
changed. 


About 30,000 foreign and 25,000 
. Y’ugoslav tourists are in Dubrovnik. 
Thousands watched the fire _ap-- 
proaching the city walls and many 
volunteered to help to fight it. 

Several other forest fires which 
also broke out in the Dubrovnik 
area in the past 24 hours were also 
being, brought under control, of¬ 
ficials said. 


Evren: Turkey won’t yield to Armenian terror 


ANKARA (Reuter). — Turkish 
President Kenan Evren said yester¬ 
day Turkey would not yield to ter¬ 
ror tactics used by Armenian 
separatists, nor surrender an inch of 
its soil. 

“The soil that we live on has been 
Turkish for more than a thousand 
years, and it wilt stay so in the 
future," he said in a speech in the 
central Anatolian province of 
Nigde. 


Referring to recent attacks on 
Turkish targets, he added: “Those 
who think they can intimidate the 
Turkish people, with such vulgar at¬ 
tacks.will eventually understand 
that .they are terribly mistaken.” 

Armenian terrorists have this 
month killed a Turkish diplomat in 
Brussels, planted a bomb at. the 
Turkish airline desk at Paris’ Orly 
Airport and tried to storm the 
Turkish Embassy in.Lisbon. 


Football hooligans vandalize Moscow trains 


Strauss: East bloc trip eased negotiations 


MOSCOW (Reuter.) — Soviet soc¬ 
cer hooligans are as destructive as 
their capitalist. counterparts and 
cost millions every year in damage, 
to trains in and .around Moscow, the 
official Komsomolskaya Pravda 
(Young Communist) newspaper 
revealed yesterday. _ 

Workers are busy constantly! 
removing soccer club names 
scrawled in paint across the interior 
of carriages and repairing broken 
windows. Komsomolskaya Pravda 
said. 

Loudspeakers which announce 


stations were ripped out of most- 
carriages, the paper said, most often 
by redid enthusiasts, bechUseTfieit^ 
arc no! loudspeakers available^ 

...... .. 

Passengers who wrote to com¬ 
plain had only themselves to blame 
for not intervening, the paper said.; 
An alarm button to alert, a police 
guard on trains was almost never 
used, it said. 

The newspaper suggested that 
hooligans, if caught, should be put 
to work repairing the damage 
themselves. 


GATESHEAD, England (AP) __ 
World record holder Sebastian Coe 
was beaten- foF the fourth con¬ 
secutivetipie yesteiday,; finahing 
fourth in the 800m. race of the Rank 
Xerox Games at Gateshead. He was 
completely out of touch as 
countrymen Steve Cram and Peter 
. Elliott breezed pasUtim in the final 
50m. Crum won in 1:45.03. 

Easier; Md Lattany of the U& set a 
worfd best tfane cf 3115 sands Sir Ae 
300m. The previous record of 32^3 for 
the rarely performed, aon- 
cbarapioasiiip distance was held by 
Pietro MTennea of Italy. 

Within ntiimtes of Snday's defeat Ms 
BritiA m* Slew Owtt, l^OOm. woriincordMd- 
er, Md cIT a tuqgfa rhdl ing i Aon America’s Dim 
Page to min a I.OGOnj. nee In 2:19.06. 

; OTHER RESULTS; ■ 
5,000b 4. Emma Coghlan (Ire.) 13.-JL67; 
Womens IBOblL K. Cook (Britain) 11.46: Htah 
jimp L I-Williams UJ5L 2. J. Howard U.S. botfi 
245m.: Pole Vault D. Ripley (U-S.J 5.50; 

JavcBn M. O’Reorke (N.Z.) 84. W. 

In East Berlin, the East German 
sprint quartet of Sake Gbullsch, 
Marita Koch, Ingrid Ajerswald and 
Marties Goehr set a new world record 
For the 4 x 100m. relay, clocking 
41.53, 0.07 better than the previous 
record set at the Moscow Olympics. 

In Moscow, Alexander Karlovich 
and Jerj Mark set new world 
weightlifting records in the super- 
heavyweight division. 

Snatch and jerk 

TEL AVIV. — BgMeea-ycar-oU bwll GU 
Ynfidiya last Thursday took UMi place among 
the 17 competitors in hb dvtstoa of the biennial 
World Weight (Kiting Junior CharapiomUps in 
Cairo. Yeddya, re turning borne j wtertij Ml 
of praise Tor the warm welcome of Us boats, was 
the first Israeli sportsman ft) compete In Egypt al 
an official k«L He took parr In tbe neefc-loug 
| inornameat's middk-beavyweight 98-kg. 

category. He lifted LM kgs. in tbe natch and 
| 1624 kgs in (be jerfc. 

Shriver beats Lloyd 

I SYDNEY (Renter;. — American Pam Shelter 
look Jnst 64 nimtes to secure her biggest ever 
pay-day here yesterday when sbe beat com-, 
patriot and world number two Chris Erart-Uoyd 
In Ok final oT Ibe $250,000 Women’s Indoor 
Tends Tournament. 

Shriver crushed Uojd 6-2, 64 — one of the 
greatest victoria d her career — and coHected- 
$100,000. B was Starlver’s first victory over 
Lloyd. 

hf South Orange, third s ee d ed John Alex¬ 
ander and reseeded Brad Drewed won semi-final 
marches yesterday to set up an afl-Australian 
final hi (he $225,000 Tennis Tffnntammf here. 

Death on the track 

SILVERSTONE, England (AP.). - 
Swiss rider Peter Huber and 
Northern Ireland's Norman Brown 
were .killed yesterday after crashing 
early in the British Motorcycle 
Grand Prw..«.a 

'Or, >i!’o ii,, 

German Open 
won by new pro 

COLOGNE IAF). — American Corey Pavto 
won tbe 49tb German Open Gall Championships 
yesterday, with an aggregate of 275 strokes- 
i Pavla. 23, a professional goBer for only a few 
months, was a comfortable three strokes ahead 
oT Serveriauo Balksteros of Spam and Tony 
Johnstone or Zimbabwe, who tied hr second at 
Z768. 


Liberals’ Steel in New Italian government Test 

‘severe depression' expected by midweek . aSSu^u^ or 


LONDON (AP). — Liberal Party 
leader David Steel, 45, now taking a 
summer rest from politics, has been 
suffering from severe depression 
caused by a virus infection, British 
news media reported yesterday. 

The Observer said tests by 
specialists carried out last week 
had “firmly established” the cause 
of an illness which struck Steel in 
the Iasi week of the June 9 general 
election campaign. 

The reports said doctors are con¬ 
fident that Steel would recover fully 
within u couple of months and that 
he plans to make the keynote ad¬ 
dress at the Liberals' annual con¬ 
ference in mid-September. 


SWEENEY. — Scotland Yard’s 
crime-busting flying squad, the 
Sweeney, named after the horse- 
drawn wagons in which detectives 
■ used to pursue crooks 60 years ago, 
will he disbanded today, ending an 
era in British police history. 


expected by midweek . 

ROME (Reuter). Prime 
Minister-design ate Bettino Craxi 
expects to form Italy's 44th postwar 
government by the middle of the 
week, after experts from the five 
potential coalition parties have 
worked on resolving outstanding 
differences. 

Socialist leader Craxi held four 
hours of talks on Saturday on finan¬ 
cial and economic policy with 
leaders of the dominant Christian 
Democrats and the smaller Liberal, 
Social Democrat and Republican 
parties. 

Craxi told reporters the meeting 
was “a substantial and decisive step 
forward towards the formation of 
this government, which can be ex¬ 
pected in the middle of the week." 


PROTEST. — A fourth day of 
protest against Chile’s military 
government has been set for August 
II, opposition politicians said 
yesterday. 


BRISBANE (AP). — Argentina defeated 
Australia IB-3 in tbe tint Rugby LW<m test at 
fiaOyowre Oval yesterday. 


rmrasM strictly. 

KOSHER 
AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv — 
Jerusalem — Beersheba 
areas. 

mces Include delivery. 
i31 Shopping Days 
till Rosh Hashana. 

Order now and get a 
gift bottle of wine. 

^Supervision of the Rabbinate — ' 
Rehovot. 

Rabbi Spring and D. Silverstein 
■ Phone or write: 

7 Rehov Hagra, REHOVOT. 

TdL 054-76345 
JERUSALEM: TeL 02-862844 
PETAH TTKVA: Tel. 03-9221139 
BEERSHEBA; TeL 057-416536 
057-37072 


Second Programme 

7.00 Thiv Morning — news magazine 
8.05 Children's programme . 

10.10 All Shades the Network 
12.05 Open Line — news nnd music 
I3.FK) Midday — news commentary, music 

14.10 Mailers uf interest 

lb. 10 Question;, and answers on halachic 
mailers 

17 25 Of People and Places 
19.05 Today — radio newsreel 
19.30 Law and Justice Magazine 

20. (1? Live hroodeusi from the Congress of 
North African Jewry 

21. (0 Canionol Music 

23.05 Quiz nurodueaJ by Shmuri Rmenne 

Army 

fi Moraine Sounds 

7.07 "707" with Zvi Rim on ■ 

8.05 IDF Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now 

11.05 Musical Requests 

12.05 Israeli Summer — with. Eli Yisracli 

13 05 One and to the Point 

14.05 Time Out 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 IDF Jvcning Newsreel 

19.05 Music Today — music magaiine 

20.05 Israeli Rock 

21.00 Matsu Newsreel 

21.35 lsTucli songs 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Literary Party (repeal) 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7. 9 
Eden: Kuni Lemcl in Cairo: Edema: Qc- 
topussy 3.45.6.30,9; HaUrah: Boy Takes 
Girl 4,6,8; Ulr: Sababa; MUebeU: PUole 
6.45. 9; OigD: Banzai: Orion: Return of 
the Jedt, 4. oJO. 9; Annie 10.30 a.m.; 
Om: Fun; Rm: Grvat Half on Doesn’t 


Answer: Smadar: Frances 7; 9.30: 
Btayenci Ha'ama: Sophie's Choice 6.30,9; 
Cinema One: Clone With ihe Wind 5.30;. 
Love Story 9,15; Cinematheque: Days of 
Heaven 7; Johnny Guitar 4.30; Israel 
'Masema: The Pied Piper It. 3.30 

TEL AVIV 4J0, 7.15. 9JO 
Alkflby: The Sung 11; Ben-Yeh«ta: Bad 
Boys 7.15. 9.30; Oliver Twist 3.30, 5.30: 
Chen I: Sophie's Choice h.30. 9.30; Fox 
and the Hound 11.2.4.20.7.30.9.35: Oca 
2: Man from Snowy River, II, 2, 4.30. 
7.15. 9.35; Cbes 3: Fox and the Hound 
7.20, 935; Jungle Book 4.30: Chen 4: 
Diner 7.25. 9.35: Chea 5: Cannery Row 
7.05. 9.30; Cinema One: Paradise AUey; 
Dchel M.A.S.H. 7.15. 9.30; Drive-bit 
Flying High, the Sequel 9.30; Oliver Twist 
7.15; Sex film. 12.15 midnight; Esther: 
Banzai; Gat: Officer and a Gentleman 
4.30, 7, 9.30; Gordon: Loulou 7.30, 9.30; 
Hod: .Private Maneuvers; Lrr I: Time 
Bandits 1.30. 4.30, 7 13, 9.30; Lev II: 
Finals 1.30. 4.30. 7.15, 9.30; Liner: Fun; 
Maxim: Lagoon in the Blue Islands; 
Mograbli Tootsie 4.30. 7, 9.30; Annie II 

а. m.‘ Orly: Boy Takes GirM 1. 4. 6. 8; 
Paris: !941 at iaJZ 2.4,7.9; Pw: Kuni 
Lemel in Cairo; Shahaf:. Return of the 
Jedi il. 4. 7.9.30; Stadlo: Black StulHon 
Returns: Tcbctrt: Frances 6.30. 9.30; T«l 
Aviv:. Octopussy 4. 6.45, 9.30; Tel A*ir 
Museum: Yol; Zafoa: Pauline a la Pluge; 
Tzavts: Eighty three 10 p.m. 

HAIFA 4. 6JS. 9 

Ananti: Sophie's Choice 5; Amphitheatre: 
Banzai; Arana: Octopussy 4. 6.30. 9: 
Atzmoa: Return of the Jedi 4. 6.30. 9; 
Omni: Kuni Lemel m Cairo; Gator: Mad 
Max 10. 2. 6; Hi-Ridere 12, 4, 8; Haifa 
MunkWtPmk Floyd in Pompei 6.30; 

Seres Or: Finals 4. 7,9; Moriah; Young 
Doctors in Love 7. 9; Onlb: Tootsie 4. 

б. 30,9: Oriwtt.rtie WHd Ones 6 nonstop; 
Orly: Officer and a Gentleman 6.30, 9; 


Secret or Nimh 11,4: Peer: Pink Floyd the 
Wall: Ron: Sababa 3.30. 5.15: Sbarit: 

Kuni Lemel in Cairo 5. 7, 9 
RAMAT GAN 

Amoa: Officer and a Gentleman 7, 9J0: 

Herbie Goes Bananas 4; Lily: Man. 

Woman and Child 7.15, 9.30; Boy Takes 
Girt 4: Oasis: Man From Snowy River 4, 

7.15, 9.30; Ortea: Fun 4.30, 7.15, 9.30; 

Ruui Gao: Return of the Jedi 4, 7,9.30 
HERZLIYA 

David: Kuni Lemel in Cairo 7.15, 9.15: 

TiTeret: Finals 7.15. 9.15 
HOLON 

Migdat: Sophie's Choice 6 30. 9.15; E.T. 

4.30: Savoy: Octopussy 4.30. 7. 9.30: Bpy 
Takes Grl 11. 5 
RAMAT HA5HARON 
Star: Diamonds are Forever 7; Missing 
9.30; Capl. Grant's Children 4.30 

WHATS0N 

Notices in this faanira are charged at 
IS 194.30 per line mehiding .VAT. irusertion 
ovary day costs I S3843.30 indudtnj VAT: 
per month. Copy accepted at offices of The 
Jerusalem Post and all recognized 
advertising sgents. 

Jcrusaleoi 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Musmbl Costisging ExbJWtioasf Mario 
Mere. Italian anis; From “Pong" to Home 
Computer, survey oT computer hstory. Chbu' 
and the Islamic World. Ceramic Influences: 
George Segal, sculpt urea; Photograph* of 
Manuel Alvam Bravo; Oil Lamp Section; 
Permanent Collection oT'Judaiea. -Art and 
Archaeology: Primitive Art: Looking at Pic-, 
lures: Permanent Exhibit In Pre-history HaD^ 
Farinelli and Albcrtint sing Vivakfi (18th cent.' 
Venetian, operatic caricatures). Special 
Exhibits: New 5th century Byzantine Church.' 
mosaic; Tarnh Finlals(Rimonim) produced in 


San'a by Yemenite Jewish goWsmiths a begin, 
ning of 20lh century. Rockefeller Museum: Ju¬ 
dean Kingdom Fortress at Kadesh Barnea; 
Wonderful World of Paper (Paley Centre nest 
to Rockefeller Miseuml. 

Alshfng.Hours: Main Museum IO-5. At 11: 
Guided tour in English. 3.30: Special guided 
tour of Shnnc of the Book. 11 and J.30: RJm. 
“The Pied Piper". I(.15: “Mu? Mu?. A Story 
is Born”, show for children. 4.30: “Gigi and 
the Moon". W'ondering Theatre for Children. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH - Guided Lour of all 
installations * Hourly tours at Kiryat 
Hodassah and Hadassah ML Sct^M»i * Infor¬ 
mation. reservations: 02-416333. 02*426271. 
Hebrew Untocralty; 

1. Tours in English at Sand II a.nCfrwn Ad¬ 
ministration Building, GKat Ratn Campus. 
Buses 9 and 2$. 

2, Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m..from the 
Bronfman P.ecepnoh Centre. Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last sop. Further 
details: TeL 0MB2819. ■ 

Ameriew MizraeM Women. Free Morning 
tour* — 8 Alkalai Street. Jerusalem. TeL 02- 
699222. 

Tel Am 1 . 

MUSEUMS 

Td AvfV Museum. Exhibition: Expressionists 
— Bucbheim Collection. Jewish Ex¬ 
pressionists m Berlin. A. R. Penclt — Expedi¬ 
tion-to (he Holy Land (Graphic Portfolio), 
Israeli Art from Museum collection. 

A'lriting Hoars: Fri, dosed. Sat. 10-2. Sun.- 
Thur. 10-10. Helena Rubinstein Paritim. 
- Vktiing (nun; Snn.-Thuc. 4-1; 5-9. Sat. 10-2. 
Fri.‘ closed. 

, CONDUCTED TOl.jRS . 

American Mizrariri Women. Free Morning 
Tours —• Tel Aviv, Tel. 220187. 343106. 
WIZU: To. visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939: Jerasafcm; 22606Q; Haifa. 89537. . 
PIONEER WOMEN —NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours. Cafl IfflrreservatiowfTd Aviv, 256096. 
Haifa '- - v . \: 

What's Os h Haffiu dial 04-440840.. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Reagan , 
Doctnne _ 

Despite Nicaragua Vote, Foes 
Seem Divided and Conquered 



' _By PHILIP TAUBMAN 

- - — Washington 

fe I ■■■HE Democrats can't get tbeir act together," 
Senator Paul E. Tsongas complained last week 

■ tafnistratkm over tte difficulty of mobUizing a 

■ Party opposition to President Reagan's Cen¬ 
tral America policies. The Massachusetts Senator needn’t 
have United Us remarks to Democrats. The entire Con¬ 
gress was having trouble dealing vrtth. Mr. Reagan's plans 
to escalate the American military presence and not-so- 
covert operations in Central America. 

The House, after long and impassioned debate, voted 
228 to UK to cut off American secret aid to rebels in Nica- 


sttlbn to one aspect of Mr. Reagan's policy, namely the fi¬ 
nancing and arming of 10,000 insurgents In Nicaragua, 
But the practical effect of the vote mu uncertain. Senior 
Ad minis tration officials, confident that the Republican- 
controlled Senate will not approve the cutoff, efismiued 
the House action as partisan politics and Insisted it would 
not affect plans to continue and Increase support for the 
insurgents. Since the House bill covers only funding in tbs 
current fiscal year, which ends In two months, the House 
itsalf will have to repeat the entire process this fall if It 
hopes to make the cutoff stick In the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Reagan finis held the controlling hand over 
American policy. Unless his opponents can somehow gal¬ 
vanise their forces, Congress may modify aspects of the 
Reagan approach but cannot take decisive action to 
change It The vote reflected the many difficulties con¬ 
gress faces as It tries to Influence foreign policy In general 
and Central American strategy In particular. Co&graea, 
as a deliberative body, has always had trouble keeping 
pace with the President In foreign affaire. He can shirt 
policy, conduct mlUtary maseuven and run secret Intelli¬ 
gence operettas for numths or years before the machin- 
ery of Congress can crank up sufficient momentum and 
consensus to aot as a counterweight The more Mr. Rea¬ 
gan moves policy Into the arena of military action, the 
harder It becomes for Congress to control. 

The budget process, where <tagressioaal power Is 
strongest moves with glads! speed; Even when Congress 
hss computed action on the foreign aid or defense budget, 
setting overall spending , limits and approving precise 
amounts for specific programs, executive agencies can 
manipulate the money by financing operations out of con- 
tfogency fundi or dwarfing resources from one account to 
another. The only Congnesional approval required for 
such prestidigitation la the consent of the relevant sub¬ 
committee of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Because of the frustration of trying and felling to re¬ 
vise file course of American policy in Vietnam, Congress 
passed the War Powers Act hi 1973. It requires the Presi¬ 
dent to notify Congress when he sends American forces 
Into areas of-potential hostility and stipulates that the 
troops be withdrawn if Congress does not take action, 
such as a formal declaration of war, to endorse the Presi- 
dent's decision. Bm the added right to pass legislation re¬ 
quiring such withdrawal hu probably been invalidated by 

the Supreme Court's recent ban on Congressional vetoes, 
according to legal experts. In any case, the act leaves to 
file President the crucial judgment whether American 
forces are entering a place where hostilities are possible 
—a loophole that appears particularly relevant to the ex¬ 
tensive military exeredses that Mr. Reagan has scheduled 
in Central America and the Caribbean. 

In the case of Central America, Washington’s institu¬ 
tional frictions are compounded by more immediate con¬ 
siderations. The key factor Is that Congress Is simply 
divided about what to do in the region. There are strong 
currents of opposition to the President’s policy, especially 
to the extensive use of "covert” force In Nicaragua and 
p lans to increase the American military presence In the 
area with large air, sea and land exercises, preparations 

for a possQrie partial Modcade of Nicaragua, construction 
of an American military base in Honduras and expanded 
security assistance to friendly governments. Democratic 


confusion and division were illustrated by the presence of 
such people as Robert 5. Strauss, the former party chair¬ 
man, on the President's commission on Central America 
while Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. was «»iHn g Mr. Frf i- 
gan’s military Initiatives "awful, absolutely awful.” 

Many members of Congress. Democrats and Republi¬ 
cans, argue that Mr. Reagan has placed too little empha¬ 
sis on diplomatic Initiatives or long-range planning for the 
region. They say the appointment in April of Richard B. 
Stone as special envoy for Central America was a positive 
step but one that should have been long ago. They 
contend that the military actions and im ^w enu pr men¬ 
tions recently endorsed by Mr. Reagan have narrowed the 
options and could make it Impossible for Mr. Reagan to 
accept recommendations for policy changes from the bi¬ 
partisan commission headed by former Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger. 

Yet there is equally strong support for Mr. Reagan's 
argument that vital United States interests are threat¬ 
ened by Soviet ami Cuban Interference 

in the region and that any hope for the _ 

long-term growth of democratic Insti¬ 
tutions and economic development do* • -#Wg >m 
pends on the maintenance of an Amerl- - v »l ■«* 
can security shield. ; 

Mr. Reagan has cited the Soviet Name of 
and Cuban threat frequently and has exercise 
used it skillfully with Congress. In a 
televised news conference last week, 
ha reminded listeners that he is con- 
vine*! the Soviet Union and Cuba are 
the real source of violence and unrest 
in Central America. In Ms speech to a iinttm 
joint session of Congress In April, Mr. . 

Reagan pointedly cost the debate over 
Central America in terms that gave 
many politicians pause before oppos- 
ing him. "1 do not believe, 11 Mr. Rea- Universal 
gan said, "that a majority of the Con- Trek 
grass or the country is prepared to 
stand by passively while the people of 
Central America are delivered to to¬ 
talitarianism and we ourselves are left - 

vulnerable to new dangen.*’ Rtatfox 

Senate minority leader Robert C. 

Byrd recently said it was "politically 
callous to frame the turmoil In Central 

America In terms of ‘who might lose - ..... 

this or who might lose that.’” But Mr. Kindle 

Byrd and his Democratic colleagues in Liberty 
the Senate and House have, as Mr. 

Tsongas suggested, been less than or- _ . 

ganized or effective in their opposition. n j Q pi ne 

One reason, of course, is that the Sen- J* 

ate Is controlled by Republicans. Far ' 

example, under the leadership of Sena¬ 
tor Barry M. Goldwater, Republican of ■ — ■ 

Arizona, the Senate Intelligence Com- Ocean 
mittee has not mounted a serious chat Venture 

lengetothe operations Ln Nicaragua. 

But even in the House, where the _ 

Democrats bold a 100-vote advantage 
and control the legislative machinery, SourwDap* 

they have failed to agree on Central 
America. Fifty Democrats, nearly 20 
percent of die House membership, 
voted against cutting off aid to the Nicaraguan insur¬ 
gents. 

The opposition hasn't been helped by the fact that no 
single House or Senate member has emerged as a leader 
and spokesman against Mr. Reagan’s polities. Senator 
Christopher J. Dodd, Democrat from Connecticut, has- 
tried to take the lead, but many fellow Democrats have 
accused him of being too stridaxt in Us attacks on Mr. 
Reagan. "Until Democrats can take a united position,” 
Mr. Tsongas said, "you can introduce resolutions and 
amendments but we still can’t get them passed.” 

Despite all, Congress cannot be written off as a force 
in the Central America debate. In some ways, a divided 
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American countries 
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ground crews 


36 ships and 300 aircraft from 
U.S.; one Dutch and elx British 
ships; number of personnel not 
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3,000 U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force personnel; 7,000 
Panamanian National Guard 

1,600 U.S, Army, Navy and Air 
Force personnel; 4,000 
Honduran troops 


45,000 personnel,- 80 ships; 
more than 360 aircraft, U.S. 
forces; Dutch navy and 
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Congress can become a drag on policy if legislation, 
particularly budget Mils, get bogged down in bickering. 
Supporters of tbe covert aid cutoff hope that if the House 
approves a si mil a r bill for the IBM fiscal year, funding 
can be stalled when the budget bill goes to conference be¬ 
tween the House end Senate to resolve differences. It was 


also significant that many members of Congress, includ¬ 
ing Senate majority leader Howard H. Baker Jr., were an¬ 
gered by the Administration's failure tn notify them to ad- 
vance of the plans frar increased military activity in the 
region. It was a sure sign that as the stakes of American 
involvement increase, so wfil Congressional anxiety. 


Major News 


In Summary _ 

Diplomats Forced 
To Run Faster in 
Central America 

Nine nervous nations met in 
Panama City last week to seek a way 
out of the Central American imbro¬ 
glio before armed conflict spread. 
Soviet freighters reportedly ap¬ 
proaching Nicaragua with arms ship¬ 
ments, American naval units begin¬ 
ning to maneuver in the same waters 
and massing of troops on the Nlcara- 
guan-Hbnduran border gave the 
meeting an atmosphere of urgency. 

The latest effort of the so-called 
Contadon group — Mexico, Pane.- 
ma, Venezuela ami Colombia — to 
Sod a peaceful solution In El Salva¬ 
dor tod ward off fighting between 
Nicaragua and Honduras Involved a 
meeting with the Foreign Ministers 
of the five Central American states, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Hoodura*, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. A major 


V* 

tation would be tha first 

a with reporters In San- 

L Prime Minister Fidel 

*.«.j. —*-* 


ami withdraw his advisers 
from Nicaragua — whom be pot at 
200 rather than the 2,000 numbered by 
the Administration — if the United 
States made a similar gesture in El 
Salvador and Honduras. Mr. Reagan 
rook cautious note of the offer, saying 
he was willing to give Mr. Castro 
"file benefit of the doubt" in any ne¬ 
gotiation* But officials stressed the 
need for a system of verification. 

In panama City, Nicaraguan For¬ 
eign Minister Miguel d'Escoto would 
not confirm the Soviet shipments — 
one freighter reportedly docked yes¬ 
terday In a Nicaraguan port — but 
nid be welcomed such help as long 

as Washington continued Its pressure 

tactics. In the coming m o nt hs , two 
carriers, the Coral Sea and the Rang¬ 
er, with a combined strength of 140 
pluses, the battleship New Jersey 
and support vessels will engage in 
training exercises In waters close to 
Nicaragua and Honduras, and 4,000 
American troops will conduct ground 
exercises with Honduran forces. 

Mr. Reagan, annoyed at all the 
anxious attention being paid to the 
military activity, described these 
maneuvers last week as timed at 
"providing a shield for democracy 
and development." Special envoy 
Richard B. Stoat, on his third visit to 
the ration, haU out the potability he 
might still meet with Salvadoran 


rebels in an effort to further peace 
talks with file Government. But a key 
dement of the American peace plan, 
elections in December, was weak¬ 
ened by Salvadoran President Alvaro 
Magana, who said the vote might 
have to be delayed until ISM because 
a new c o nstitution and electoral law 
had not been completed. In tbe mean¬ 
time, Salvadoran and American offi¬ 
cials acknowledged the rebels were 
getting along nicely with only a 
trickle of outside arms supplies. 

As for American support for anti- 
gawtinista forces in Honduras, Mr. 
d’Escoto hailed last week's vote of 
the House of Representatives to cut 
off foods for coven aid as ”a grave 
defeat” for President Reagan. Nica¬ 
ragua was repor t ed to have put at 
least 4,000 troops along the Honduran 
border to oppose a passible new inva¬ 
sion by what it charged was a force of 
7,000 insurgents. (Europe's fears of 
American policy, page 3.) 

MX Countdown 
Lurches Along 

The MX missile, touted by Its de¬ 
fenders as an essential strategic 
weapon and a valuable .bargaining 
chip, held its own last week. But It 
still hasn't quite cleared the Capitol 
Hill launching pad. 

Though the Senate, after two weeks 
of debate, voted for a lid Wlllon plan 
to deploy a first duster of 27 MX'i, 

r nests said another tough fight 
fall was a certainty, when it's 
time to appropriate money for the 
misstlee. "It's e bad derides from a 
military standpoint," laid Colorado 


Democrat Gary Hart, a Presidential 
prospect who had fed an unsaccessftd 
filibuster, “a bad decision from an 
economic standpoint, and a terrible 
decision from the standpoint of na¬ 
tional security.” President Reagan 
said that the favorable MX votes — 
the Rouse had approved deployment 
earlier—made progress in disarma¬ 
ment talks all the more likely. 

MX was but one item in the Sen¬ 
ate's $200 billion hardware authoriza¬ 
tion bm for fiscal year IBM; a confer- 
ence committee now has to resolve 
differences with a similar measure 
adopted last week by the Haase. For 
gto thing, the House biU links produc¬ 
tion of the MX m progress an develop- 
meat of a smaller Intercontinental 
missile called Midgetman. The 
House also voted against cranking up 
nerve gas production lines. 

Though fhngrww pwnrtally rub¬ 
ber-stamped his shopping list other¬ 
wise, Secretary of Caspar W. Wein¬ 
berger sounded anything but grate¬ 
ful. Reacting to chuges that the mili¬ 
tary was paying far too much for. 
spare pans, he asserted that Con¬ 
gress was to Marne for the Penta¬ 
gon's management difficulties. In his 
national radio address yesterday, the 
President added that the "horror sto¬ 
ries" on waste were “tha result of our 
own Investigations." 

Another Administration' official 
disclosed last week that Washington 
had asked Moscow to consider limit¬ 
ing medium-range nuclear warheads 
in Europe to SO for each tide. But the 
official—Richard E. Burt, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Af¬ 
fairs — said the Russian* had "re- 
fused serious discussions." He also 
said that NATO would not altar Its 


plan to begin deploying SR anise 
» m K f Pershing 2 miasitBw (a 
test model of which brake apart 
shortly after launching last week) in 
Europe starting in December unless 
anarms -Hmitati on detti fa vtw* 

The Political 
Environment 

President . Reagan’s front-line 
generals on environmental policy 
took a few steps beyond the White 
House trenches last week. William D. 
Ruckelshaus, head of the Envixurf--' 
mental Protection Agency, said tbe 
Administration had wifaww! its man¬ 
date on the environment. And In¬ 
terior Depar tm e nt officials said Sec¬ 
retary James G. Wan viewed the 
President's land “privatization” pro¬ 
gram as a political mistake and so 
had withdrawn territory controlled 
by the department from public sale. 

In what might have been an at¬ 
tempt to sbortdrcult charges of plus 


fa change at EJ*.A., Mr. Rnckels- 
haus said the Administration’s early 
conce ntr ation on economi c s and 
deregulation had led the public to be- 
Beve it was hostile to environmental 
issues. "My own view is that we do 
need to change a lot of these environ¬ 
mental laws” to make thum “more 
reasonable and less burdensome," be 
said, adding thk did not mean (dung¬ 
ing the laws' goals. - “We cannot 
deregulate in this area,” he said. 

Mr. Watt's action, prompted fay 
fear among public and private inter¬ 
ests in the West that Government 
land might be closed if sold, could 
take 2J> million acres out of the Presi¬ 
dent’s "asset ma n a g ement pro¬ 
gram.” Proposed in QB2, the pro¬ 
gram seeks to reduce the national 
debt by selling off "excess” Federal 
property. {The Federal Government 
owns more than 700 million acres, 
about one-third of United States terri¬ 
tory.) “Selling off public lands to re¬ 
tire tile national debt is not a sound 
policy and never was endorsed by 
Watt,” an aide fo the Secretary said. 


The Kremlin also uses 
a carrot and a stick 
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Lebanon’s Risky 
Real Estate 
Game Goes On 

Lebanon's capacity for self-govern¬ 
ment was tested anew Last week and 
the remits were not brilliant. Syrian 
forces suddenly withdrew to the out¬ 
skirts of the northern city of Tripoli, 
vacating strongholds that were 
promptly occupied by rival Lebanese 
militias. The militiamen thereupon 
resisted efforts by Beirut authorities 
to bring in national police. 

Att&npts to extend Beirut’s writ 
was also a major topic in Washing¬ 
ton. After Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin said he couldn't get 
there, President Reagan invited For¬ 
eign Minister Yitzhak Shamir and 
Defense Minister Moshe Arens lor 
three days of talks with Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz and other offi¬ 
cials. The Israelis promised to coor¬ 
dinate plans for their pullback from 
240 square miles in central Lebanon 
with the Beirut authorities, who hope 
to fill the vacuum with help from 
multinational units.- 

Despite fears the pullback would 
lead Lebanon into de facto partition 
among Israeli, Syrian and Palestin¬ 
ian forces — an “awful" prospect, 
Mr. Reagan said — the Americans 
were unable to change Israel’s plans. 
Putting the best face on the pullback, 
Mr. Shultz called it “a step in the di¬ 
rection of total withdrawal." But 
Jerusalem's timetable, which lacked 
a starting date, extended only to this 
winter, when the regrouping of Is¬ 
raeli troops south of Lebanon's Awali 
River is to be complete. 

The Washington talks touched only 
lightly an Mr. Reagan’s 11-month-old 
proposal to revive autonomy talks for 
the West Bank. Tensions there rose 
last week when masked gunmen shot 
up the Islamic College campus in He¬ 
bron, killing three persons and 
wounding 33. Deputy Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Yehuda Ben-Beir promised an all- 
out effort “to find the evil people re¬ 
sponsible." After a Yeshiva student 
was killed in Hebron an July 8, Jews 
from a nearby settlement retaliated 
by burning the Arab market. 

In preparation for the pullback into 
southern Lebanon, the Israeli Army 
ordered its sometime allies, Chris¬ 
tian Phalangist militia units, to leave 
facilities near Tyre. Lebanese fire¬ 
power in the south was to be eventu¬ 
ally confined U) the Israeli-sponsored 
forces of Maj. Saad Haddad. But 
after an outbreak of anti-Israel pro¬ 
tests and threats of a Christian-span- 
sored general strike, the order to va¬ 
cate was suspended. 

In Poland, the 
Mixture as Before 

Since the end of martial law the 
week before last, only a few Poles 
have noticed a difference. Officials 
said 1,181 prisoners, the great mar 
Jority non-political, had been re¬ 
leased under an amnesty but so- 
called temporary measures and per- 
manent changes in the penal code 
voted by Parliament last week made 
it dear the repression of dissent 



Jatmaz OnyuUewicz, former wgrtkuh 
man for Solidarity, leaving a Warsaw 
prison last week. 


would continue to be part of routine 
life in Poland. 

Three fugitive officials of the Inter¬ 
regional Commission for the Defense 
of Solidarity, the banned union, came 
out of hiding to accept the amnesty 
and called for dialogue with the Gov¬ 
ernment. But members of the more 
important Provisional Coordinating 
Commission appeared to entertain no 
such hopes and remained under¬ 
ground. One important figure who 
benefited from amnesty was Prof. 
Bronislaw Geremek, who was a lead¬ 
ing adviser to Solidarity. 

The penal code changes, made de¬ 
spite protests by Roman Catholic 
bishops who wanted of a return to 
Stalinism, offered dissidents no en¬ 
couragement. Membership in an or¬ 
ganization that has been banned or 
whose registration has been refused 
will bring up to three years In prison 


as will organizing or leading an ille¬ 
gal protest and displaying opposition 
posters. Another bill broadened the ' 
Government's censorship powers,-al¬ 
though here the Church won some 
piiwnr concessions. Six Catholic bloc 
members in the 460-member Sejm 
voted against the penal measures. 

An aide to Jozef Cardinal Glemp 
complained that while the regime 
had kept its promise to Pope John 
Paul II to abolish martial law, "the 
i«gai consequences of martial law 
have absolutely not been lifted. Even 
worse," he added, "the consequences 
have been made even harsher and not 
more liberal.” 

A New Armenian 
Death Miesion 

Five Armenian nationalists last 
week found a suicidal way to crack 
the “wall of silence" they com¬ 
plained was muffling their cause. 
They stormed into the Turkish Em¬ 
bassy compound in Lisbon, lost one 
pian in an exchange of shots with se¬ 
curity guards,; seized the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s residence and were killed, after 
a 90-minute siege, in an explosion 
they apparently ignited. A Turkish 
diplomat's wife and a Portuguese po¬ 
liceman also died. 

In a note mailed to news agencies, 
the little-known Armenian Revolu¬ 
tionary Army claimed responsibility 
for “our sacrifice to the altar of free¬ 
dom." Portuguese police said the five 
men were traveling on Lebanese 
passports, but the cell’s existence re- - 
portedly was news to Armenians in 
Beirut. 

The violence was taken up, but not 
condemned, at last weekend’s meet¬ 
ing in Lausanne, Switzerland of the 
Second Armenian World Congress. 
Some 70 delegates claimed to repre¬ 
sent 3 million people in 30 countries, 
many of them descendants of Arme¬ 
nians who fled Turkey while hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of their relatives, . 
they say, were being massacred 
early in this century. They seek repa¬ 
rations as well as an Armenian state 
carved from northeastern Turkey — 
which has denied mass killings took 
place — and possibly extending Into 
Soviet Armenia. 

Only a few governments, notably 
France, officially support Armenian 
aspirations, but Western diplomats in 
Paris believe Syria and Iran have as- 
sisted some of terrorists. Several 
members of the better-known Arme¬ 
nian Secret Army for the Liberation 
of Armenia, which American offi¬ 
cials said espouses Marxist ideology, 
were recently arrested in France and 
found to have Syrian passports. Pros¬ 
perous Armenians in the United 
States and Europe contribute to com¬ 
peting nationalist groups, sometimes 
under duress. 

The terrorism in Lisbon was the 
third attack against TUrks in 13 days. 

On July 14, the Revolutionary Army 
claimed responsibility for the fatal 
shooting of a Turkish diplomat In 
Brussels. The next day, the Secret 
Army put a bomb in a suitcase at the 
Turkish Airlines counter at Orly Air¬ 
port in Paris. It killed seven persons 
and wounded 55. 

Ethnic Killings 
Shake Sri Lanka 

Sri Lanka is a 25,000-square-mile 
dot off southeast India, crowded with 
15 million people who gave a bloody 
d em onst ra tion last week of their in¬ 
ability to get along with each other. 

The death toll from the worst clashes 
in 30 years between the majority Sin¬ 
halese, about four-fifths of the popu¬ 
lation, and minority Tamils was re¬ 
ported to be at least 140. President 
Junius R. Jayewardene cracked 
down on Tamil separatism, which he 
Mamed for most of the violence. 

Mr. Jayewardene, who moved to 
ban the Tamil United Liberation 
Front, the second largest party in 
Parliament and strip its members of 
their civic rights, declared “the Sin¬ 
halese will never agree to the separa¬ 
tion of a country that has been a 
united nation for 2,500 years." As 
part of the crackdown, three Marxist 
parties were banned yesterday. 

Sri Lanka used to be the British 
colony of Ceylon. In ancient and per¬ 
haps happier times, it was known as 
Serendip but good fortune now seems 
scarce. Last week’s events included a 
burning and looting rampage by Sin¬ 
halese sailors, the massacre of 52 
Tamils in two incidents in the main 
prison in Colombo, the capital, a ter¬ 
rorist bomb attack in a Colombo ba¬ 
zaar followed by a barrage of gunfire 
by soldiers who also shot looters and 
arsonists on sight. The capital, where 
some Tamil homes and stores were 
destroyed by fire, was put under cur¬ 
few anti heavily patrolled. 

In a way, the quarrel was between 
Indians. The Buddhist Sinhalese are 
descendants of colonists from north¬ 
ern India while the Hindu Tamils 
originally came from southern India. 
Some Tamils are still Indian nation¬ 
als and opposition parties in New 
Delhi called on the Government to 
dispatch troops. Indian Foreign 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao went 
to Colombo reportedly to allay fears 
of Indian intervention. 
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In Beirut’s Ugly Mood, One-Way Tickets Sell Fast 


Is Lebanon Sliding Toward Partition? 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 


BEIRUT, Lebanon —' Lebanon feels partition is 
closer today than at any time since the darkest 
days of the 1975-1976 civil war. Druse and Chris¬ 
tian rwniftfls are mobilized for a due! to the death 
in the Shuf mountains southeast of Beirut, as soon 
as the Israelis move out of the way. The American 
and French Embassies are besieged by crowds of 
Lebanese seeking visas and travel agents are 
doing a brisk trade in one-way tickets. 

Normally moderate individuals, Moslem and 
Christian, seem to be increasingly affected by the 
hatreds conjured up by the Druse-Maronite bat¬ 
tles and at social gatherings one hears them make 
shockingly immoderate statements about each 
other. So ugly has the mood become that after his 
meetings with President Reagan in Washington, 
Lebanon's President Amin Gemayel slipped back 
into Beirut at midnig ht, without even a drum roll, 
because of security officials’ heightened fears for 
his safety. 

Despite assurances last week by Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz that Israel’s partial pull¬ 
back is "a step in the direction of total withdraw¬ 
al,” the outlines of partition are clearly taking 
shape. “In the old days, when only the Syrians 
were here, people used to talk about partition, but 
no one ever felt it was a serious possibility — the 
country still seemed unifiable,” said a Lebanese 
banker and former Cabinet minister. “It seemed 
then that partition was just standing on me foot. 
But now that the Israelis are in the south and the 
Syrians in the north and the Befcaa, partition 
seems to be standing securely an two feet. Now it 
is a very neatly balanced equation. ” 

The Israelis announced last week they intend to 
begin their phased pullback from the Shuf moun¬ 
tains into more secure positions in southern Leba¬ 
non, where they will wait — unharassed, they 
hope — for Syrian withdrawal. In an attempt to 
reduce the potential for intra-Lebanese conflict 
behind their newlines, the Israelis asked the Pha- 
langists to reduce their presence in southern 
Lebanon. But after pro-Phalangist protests from 
Christian villagers, the Israelis backed down. In 
any event, the honeymoon between the Israelis 
and the Phalangists appears to be coming to an 
end. Judging by remarks by Israeli Defense 
Minister Moshe Arens, the Phalangists are in¬ 
creasingly viewed as a source of antagonism and 
instability. The Israelis seem to believe that only 
the combination of a strong Lebanese army and 
the militia of Maj. Saad Haddad can take over 
from them in the south and keep the Palestinian 
guerrillas from returning. 

The Israelis may discover, however, that wait¬ 
ing for the Lebanese Army has an air of “Waiting 
for Godot”—the character in the Samuel Beckett 
play who never appears. Americans and Israelis 
have impressed upon President Gemayel that un¬ 
less he finds a solution in the Shuf soon, his army 
and Government will have little future. The Shuf 
is the core around which the rest of the country 
was formed and the original accord there between 


Druse and Maromtes has always been the basis 
for the wider Moslem-Christian power-sharing on 
which the Lebanese Government is based. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Mr. Gemayel has often eschewed quiet 
dialogue with Use Druse in favor of public argu¬ 
ment with their leader Walid Jmnblatt, who has 
not helped matters by joining with the Syrians to 
form a so-called alternative government 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gemayel seemed last week 
to be toning down his remarks and be ginning seri¬ 
ous negotiations with the Druse. These will not be 
easy. Apparently the only basis for a settlement 
would be to concede some of the Druse demands 
for a bigger share of the Lebanese political pie 
and the immediate removal of the Phalangist 
militia from the Shuf. However, such 
would entail concessions by Maronites in general 
and P halang ists in particular. Since these gro ups 
maintain they “won’ 1 the war of the summer of 
1982, they are not in a mood to make concessions. 

In fact, a group of Maronite leaders paid a call 
on President Gemayel recently and suggested he 
get rid of the town of Tripoli — cede it to the 
Syrians. Its large Sunni Moslem population, they 
said, if restored to I^bairese GirveriimemccartrQl, 
would greatly shift the power balance against the 
Christians. 


Syria’s Claims: 

The Old Order 

S YRIA’S territorial claims to its neighbors 
have deep historical roots. From antiq- 
i uity until the early 20th century, “Syria” 
referred to the whole settled area at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, foam the Tau¬ 
rus Mountains in the north to the Sinai peninsula 
in the south and from the Mediterranean Sea in 
the west to the Syrian desert in the east. 

Under the Turkish Ottoman Empire, which con¬ 
trolled the eastern Mediterranean from 1517 until 
after World War I, the area was known as 
“Greater Syria.” Israel (Palestine) and Jordan 
were part of the large Ottoman province of Syria 
(“Sham”), ruled from Damascus. Iu 1887, the Ot¬ 
tomans reorganized the area. The region west of 
the Jordan River remained under the rule of Da¬ 
mascus Province; Palestine, - to the east, was 
divided. Northern Palestine was governed from 
Beirut Province and the southern part was admin¬ 
istered from Jerusalem. Although geographically 
distinct, Palestine was considered part of “south¬ 
ern Syrte” by many local Arab inhabitants. 

In April 1920, after the Ottoman defeat, the 
Work! War 1 Allies partitioned Greater Syria into 
British and French mandates. Transjordan and 
Palestine were carved out of the southern half of 
the Ottoman’s Syria, Beirut and Jerusalem prov¬ 
inces and given to the British. Hie French took the 
areas to the north — northern Beirut Province, 
the Mount Lebanon district and what was left of 
Greater Syria. 


As for Syrian intentions,there are two schools 
of thought. One group, which appears to fretafe 
foe Americans, argues the Syrians would be pre- 
pared to withdraw from Lebanon if given the right 
combination of inducements, including recogni¬ 
tion of their legitimate security interests and a 
central role, possibly replacing Jordan, in Ameri¬ 
can peace diplomacy for the region. The second 
school argues that the regime of Syrian President 
Hafez al-Assad, because of its historical riaim* to 
Lebanon and its own self-interest, will not with¬ 
draw unless forced out. These analysts contend 
the Syrian regime does not care about recovering 
the Golan Heights from Israel or about piddling 
security guarantees Lebanon might be able to 
offer. The only thing Mr. Assad cares about, in 
fills view, is the survival of his regime. By staying 
in Lebanon and continuing to face the Israelis, he 
keeps himself at the center of all the Middle East 
equations and justifies the heavy militarization of 
the Syrian state, which is critical to his survival. 

The last thing Mr. Assad wants is to find himself 
in the position of the Egyptian leadership after its 
peace settlement with Israel, when all the long- 
suppressed demands for democracy, freedom of 
expression and butter instead of guns came to the 
fore. 



In order to rule their area more effectively, file 
French divided it further. In August 1920, they 
created the state of Lebanon by amexing to the 
Christian Mount Lebanon district the Bekaa and 
the coastal towns of Beirut, Sidon, Tyre and Trip¬ 
oli. With the territory that remained they created 
modern-day Syria. The populations of the districts 
that were patched into “Greater Lebanon” bom 
historical Greater Syria were not consulted before 
the annexation, and many of the Moslem inhabi¬ 
tants opposed.it They, like the Syrian Arab na¬ 
tionalists of the day, advocated instead the rem- 
corporatkmof Lebanon intoSyria. 

To this day. the Syrian Government has not 
recognized the division between it and Lebanon 
and has refused to establish an embassy in Beirut. 

—T. L. F, 
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Palestinian Students Now 
Graduate Into Uncertainty 




Tb» Naw Yffl* Tinm/lfletaBuiAm- - 


By CAREY GOLDBERG 


JERUSALEM — Once they could count on 
lucrative jobs in the Persian Gulf or in the service 
sector at home. But this year many Palestinians 
graduating from the growing universities in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank face futures as 
manual laborers or without jobs at all. The 
classes of 1983 have seen prospects in file oil-rich 
countries dried iq> by economic and political trou¬ 
bles, while the limited number of worthwhile posi¬ 
tions in the West Bank have been largely taken by 
earlier graduates. 

Mohammed' Atta Yassin, a third-year engineer¬ 
ing student at An Najah University In the town of 
Nablus, said that there was panic in his depart¬ 
ment. “Of the 20 students graduating, only five 
will find jobs,” he said. 

According to university officials, graduating 
classes at the four major Institutions of higher 
learning in the West Bank — Bir Zelt, An Najah, 
Bethlehem University and Hebron, which awards 
only a bachelor’s degree — have mushroomed in 
the past five years, while the number of job open¬ 
ings has remained static in the West Bank and vir¬ 
tually nonexistent in Israel proper. “In 1977 or 
1978,” said a Bethlehem University associate pro¬ 
fessor, Costandi Shomaii, “Bethlehem turned out 
60 graduates, Bir Zeit maybe another 60. There 
were at the most 100 to 150 West Bank graduates a 
year. This year Najah alone will give the market 
some 700 graduates. In the past we kept 70 percent 
of the graduates here; now, with universities all 
over the West Bank, the competition will be very 
tough and many more will leave.” Last week, 
more West Bank violence added to the worries, 


particularly at Hebron College where three per¬ 
sons were kffled by masked assailants. The school 
was closed indefinitely. 

West Bank professors, aware that the more 
education they give a young Palestinian, the like¬ 
lier he is to leave, have an old complaint: “We 
train our students for export.” But this year, as 
July graduation ceremonies take place at the col¬ 
leges and universities, concern centers less on na¬ 
tionalistic alms than on whether graduates will be 
able to find jobs anywhere. 

. Jordan Raises Fears 

The four West Bank institutions charge tuition 
of $225 to $295 a semester. Much of thdr financing 
comes from the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion and other Arab sources. Achiya Yitzhak! of 
the Judea and Samaria civil administration said 
Israel provides mainly technical help. 

The most frightening unknown for many stu¬ 
dents is whether tough new Jordanian bonder re¬ 
strictions will make it impossible for than to 
leave the West Bank by crossing into Jordan. Offi¬ 
cially, Israel demands that young Palestinians 
who leave the West Bank remain outside for at 
least nine months; Jordan, however, is sakl to be 
granting only one-month visas. Ail those between 
17 and 26 years okL who attempt to cross are re¬ 
portedly turned back. “There is no other way of 
getting to the Gulf except through Jordan," a uni¬ 
versity official said. He ex plaine d that the Gulf 
states consider those who transit through Israel, 
Egypt or Lebanon as Zionist collaborators,. 

Even if Palestinian graduates can successfully, 
negotiate their way out of the West Bank, their 
chances of gaining entrance to a country and find¬ 
ing work there are much worse than in recent 


years. “Four out of 10 of our graduates used to go 
directly to the Gulf until last year,” Dr. Saeb Era- 
kat, director of external relations at Najah, said. 
“Now, the Kuwait Government has cut its budget 
by 40 percent and Saudi Arabia has nm deficits for 
die first time since 1973. It’s impossible to get a 
visa to either of them.” 

The Iran-Iraq war, he noted, has taken those 
two countries off the list of prospective employ¬ 
ers. And as for Syria, “after the recast break in 
Syrian-Palestinian relations, don’t even think 
about It,” said Htaham. Zubbi, a fourth-year 
mathematics student at Najah. 

Gabi Baramki; acting president of Bir Zfeit Uni¬ 
versity, said that many graduates end xtp working 
In Israel as laborers but almost nobody finds work 
there in his specialty. Professor Shomaii believes 
that the situation will grow even worse. “In 10 or 
15 years, every Arab state will have enough edu¬ 
cated people of their own,” he said: “Then they’ll 
kick out all five Palestinians. They’ll come home 
but we’ll have no jobs for them here.” 

Dr. Erakat said that the West Bank's universi¬ 
ties are considered “the universities of the poor,” 
because parents who can afford to will spurn the 
local schools and send their children to Europe, 
America, or at least Amman. Yet, he said, educa¬ 
tion has became such an important value that de¬ 
spite all its problems, the West Back has the high¬ 
est percentage of students who opt for continuing 
education in the Arab world, and the demand is 
still growing. In a total population of slightly more 
than 800,000, there are 7,000 university students. 
“It all stems from the crisis of *48, and the crisis 
of *56; and theerfsis of '67,” hesakU "They have 
convinced many Palestinians.that education is the 
orraaiKloi^ysecairity to these troubled waters.”. . 
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_ -Last Week’s Grain Deal Is the Latest Signal of Soviet Flexibility 

The Kremlin Also Uses a Carrot and Stick 


__ By JOHN F. BURNS 

MOSCOW — In the Kremlin, the blunt Instrument 

iSKSrtS?? hand * Bu£ « least in relations 

with the United States, there has been a finely balanced 
mamjwlatimi of the cazrotasweHas the stick. Since Leo- 
md I Brezhnev’s death in November, Yuri V. Andropov 
ha3 been busily ringing the changes, putting forward 

tnmly packaged anns proposals one week, wanting of un- 
nappy consequences if they are rejected the neat, and in¬ 
sisting all the while that Moscow would like nothing better 
than a return to the more productive days of detente. 

Last week, it was time for a fresh offering of the car- 
tol To almost everybody’s surprise, Soviet negotiators in 
Vienna hastened the conclusion of a new five-year grain 
deal with the United States that increased minimum an¬ 
nual purchases by 50 per cent over the 1975 pact, drawn up 

m the heyday of d&ente. By agreeing to take ntf»> to 12 
million tons a y ear starting Oct 1, the Russians moved al¬ 
most overnight from the brooding, never-again approach 
they adopted in the wake of the partial American grain 
embargo in 1960-81 to something more like a business-as- 
usual stance. In so doing they presented Presidait Rea¬ 
gan with an unexpected political boost in the farm belt 


With this year’s improved harvest expected to fall by 
30 to 40 million tens below the target of 238 million tons, 
the Soviet move was not altzdlstlc. Nor did the paa neces¬ 
sarily mean that Soviet purchases would rebound to pre¬ 
embargo levels, when American farmers were taWng 70 
percent or more of the Soviet market. With annual im¬ 
ports of 38 milfion tons or mare foreseen far the next few 
years, the Kremlin could take the under the 

new agreement, leaving the United States with barely 30 
percent of the world’s most lucrative grain market. 

Nonetheless, Western diplomats ten had no doubt 
that the Soviet leadership intended the new pact as an¬ 
other in a series of recent gestures to Washington. Per¬ 
haps more significant have been the as yet limited adjust¬ 
ments in the Soviet negotiating position cm medium-range 
missiles in Geneva, in which Mr. Andropov agreed to 
American demands that warheads, as well as the number 
of launchers, should be used as the measure of striking 
power. In addition, there have been shifts in the Soviet 
posture at the parallel talks an strategic weapons. 

In Madrid earlier this month, the Soviet delegation 
agreed to a compromise that broke a three-year impasse 
at the conference on East-West security* cooperation and 
human rights. The Madrid deal saw the Russians agree to 
a series of follow-up meetings on human rights issues over 


the next three years, as well as to an improvement in tbe 
wordin g in tbe human rights provisions of the original 
Helsinki accords. As with the grain pact, the Madrid un¬ 
demanding served a Sovto end. In return for the conces¬ 
sions on human rights, which involved no commitments 
by the Russians to practical measures such as speeding 
family re-unification or Jewish emigration, the Kremlin 
won the West’s agreement to a fresh round of disarma¬ 
ment talks within the Helsinki framework. 

Doing Business With Reagan 

Something of the same calculation seems to have 
been involved when the Kremlin gave its blessing to the 
lifting of martial law in Poland, which cleared an obstacle 
to broader East-West contacts without conceding any- 

tiling of I mpor tance ro Western demands for a r esumpti o n 

of dialogue with Solidarity, the proscribed trade rated 
that Moscow has swo rn n ever to fed erate a g ain . 

But if each of these moves suited ft Soviet interest, 
they also suggested that the leadership here has decided 
that it may be best to try and do busi ne ss with Mr. Reagan 
now rather than await die ou tc o m e of next year's Presi¬ 
dential election. Not many months ago, senior Soviet offi- 
dals weresaying that the K remlin had effe c tiv el y wJli en 
off the prospect of major breakthroughs in Soviet-Ameri- 


can ties as long as Mr. Reagan was in the White House. 

But not long afterward sane of the same officials 
were saying privately their analysis made Mr. Reagan a 
likely winner in 1984. The common belief among Western 
envoys now is that the Kremlin is assuming it may be bet¬ 
ter to seek an accommodation with him while electoral 
politics impels him towards compromise rather than wait 
until re-election frees him to follow more conservative in- 

^Hnrtn. 

The Soviet priority lies in Geneva. With only one more 
negotiating session before the December deadline for the 
first deployments of the American cruise and Pershing 2 
missiles in Western Europe, time is naming out Publicly, 
Mr. Andropov remains opposed to any deal that permits 
new United States missiles. Yet the feeling persists 
among diplomats here that a better indicator of the Krem¬ 
lin’s intentions may have come from West German Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Kohl, who, after Ms visit here earlier this 
month, reported that Mr. Andropov had assured him of a 
“margin of flexibility” in the Soviet position. 

The Kremlin also has broad economic goals that af¬ 
fect its foreign policy. Mr. Andropov’s Md to invigorate 
the Soviet economy, carried forward this week with a 
package of experimental measures granting fuller au¬ 
tonomy to plant managers, will be badly cramped if the 
leadership is forced into farther heavy investments in 
Mghtedmology we ap o nr y. Equally, there is a pressing 
frustration among modernizers about the restraints on 
high-technology trade the United States and its partners 
have imposed, and a concern that loopholes through 
which computer and other equipment have been obtained' 
may be closed. Underpinning ail of this la a sense, deeply 
felt by many Russians, that the dignity and respect due 
them as a superpower can never be tbeba as kng as the 
United States treats them as pariahs. 





Already Facing Missile Protests, Bonn Is Especially Concerned 


The Allies Hold Their Breath 
As Fleet Moves to Honduras 




By JAMES M. MARKHAM 

WEST BERLIN—Across Western Europe a mood of 
unease began to take hold last week, a fear that the Rea-, 
gan Administration was moving toward a military con¬ 
frontation in Central America. 

There is not yet a crystallization of alarm or protest 
—nothing resembling the sustained outcry that accompa¬ 
nied the American intervention in Indochina — but in 
some Western European capitals, officials are worried 
that a military flareup ln Central America could put new 
strains an the Atlantic alliance. Gunboat diplomacy that 
went from bluffing to shooing would likely draw new 
demonstrators into the streets and bring into sharper 
focus tbe lingering issue of the Reagan Administration’s 
reliability in managing world affairs. 

These anxieties probaMy run deepest in West Germa¬ 
ny, where Chancellor Helmut Kohl's conservative Gov¬ 
ernment Is already bracing for a "hot autumn” of protest 
against the deployment of American medium range mis¬ 
siles. Mr. Kohl is nimnat desperately eager for a Soviet- 
American accord in the Geneva arms talks that might de¬ 
fuse the planned demonstrations. But a shooting war in 
Central America would severely undercut the Chancel¬ 
lor's uphill defense of Washington as being interested in 
negotiated, not military, solutions. "Tbe missile business 
is not going to be from what’s happening in Cen¬ 

tral America, ” an American diplomat noted. 

At last month’s West German-hosted summit in Stutt- 
gart, the 10 nations of the European Community took their 
tifaity B from tbe Reagan Administration by declaring 
that Central America’s problems “cannot be salved by 

mili tary nV**™*, OPty by * springing from the 

region and respecting the principles of nonint erference 
and tbe inviolability of frontiers.’' This, broadly, holds as 
an omnibus Western European po s i tion , but the di s ta nc e 
from Washington has grown since the dispatch of an 
American flotilla to Central America’s Pacific coast So 
far, though, most governments have preferred to express 
their qusdms privately to Washington, and not embarrass 
President Reagan at a delicate moment of brinksman- 
ship. 

While governments Wte their tongues, opposition fig¬ 
ures have voiced sharp criticisms. The left-wing It alian 
daily La Repubblica said the Reagan Administration “is 
distractedly slipping into the quagmire of a Vietnam.” In 
West Germany, former Social Democratic Chancellor 
Willy Brandt declared that war could explode in Central 
America “within days or weeks’* and Karsten Voigt, the 


party’s foreign policy spokesman, called upon the Kohl 
government to speak out as forthrightly a gainst Ameri¬ 
can interference there as it does against Soviet involve¬ 
ment in Afghanistan and Eastern Europe. 

' Tbe Government rebuffed the Social Democrat’s sug¬ 
gestion, but, overall, there is little stomach in West Ger- 
' many for the use of force to solve problems, as tbe coun¬ 
try’s queasy and wavering response to Britain’s retaking 
of the Falkland Islands demonstrated last year. The fedp 
togs of Mr. Kohl’s Christian Democrats about Latin 
America are conditioned, too, by their intimate ties to 
beleaguered sister parties there. Tbe Chancellor is per¬ 
sonally close to Jos6 Napoleon Duarte, tbe former Chris¬ 
tian Democratic President of El Salvador, who was is 
Bonn earlier this month. To keep pressure on El Salva¬ 
dor’s behind-the-scenes military leaders. Boss is with¬ 
holding sending an ambassador back mtfl a firm date tor 
new elections is set. 

Reaction elsewhere runs from s up p or t iv e in Britain, 
where Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher remember s 
Washington's critical support over the FalMands, to 
something close to suppressed outrage in Spain. In tbe 
Wnnse of Commons, Mrs. Thatcher defended President 
Reagan’s policies and iradutad that the United States was 
free to hold military exerrigas in Latin America without 
informing its allies. The opposition Labor Party, by con¬ 
trast, issued an “ e mergency resolution’’ that c ondemne d 
Washington’s latest moves as a threat to peace. 

French Criticism Whited 

The British press spilt along predictable Ones, too. 
"Tbe barrage of criticism d escen ding on President Rea¬ 
gan’s he ad aver. Nicaragua is undeserved,” commented 
the Daily Express, a popular tabloid. “He has an appall¬ 
ingly difficult task. If he allows Nicaragua to subvert Ei 
Salvador, where will the roc stop? This is America's back¬ 
yard.’’The liberal Guardian, however, took issue with the 
designation of Henry A. Kissinger, the fanner Secretary 
of State, to head a bipartisan co mmission on Central 
America. “Be has always viewed the hungry and despair¬ 
ing u pawns in a gobal chess game,” said the Guardian. 

France’s Socialist G overnm ent has retreated some¬ 
what from its earlier, militant criticisms of the Reagan 
A dminis t r ation's Central American policies, fa Rio de 
Janeiro testweek. Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson con¬ 
fined hrmspif to the suggestion that Central America 
should be “demilitarized.” One cause for France’s muted 
position is its own military support for tbe Chad Govern¬ 
ment of President Essen Habra, which confronts a Liby¬ 
an-supported rebellion. Even so, Jacques Huntringer, the 
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Socialist Party's foreign relations gwbinun, an- 
demned tbe Reagan Administration’s “duMHadtos 
plan’’ aimed at Nicaragua and said, “one cannot have a 
di f fe ren t position on Afghanistan and Nicaragua. ” 

The thrust of much Western European c riticism is 
that the Reagan Administration has superimposed a stan- 
pteoinded, anticommunist world view onto the drifting 
and complicated realities of Central America. El Bate, 
the left-of-center Madrid daily, ob serv e d that limbing the 
Central American problem “to only a vision of East ver¬ 
sus West, to attribute e v e r yt hi ng that does not suit the 
North Americans to Cuban and Soviet imrigaes. pr even ts 
true understanding and pennita the use of mifitary esca¬ 
lation as a search for a way out” 

Felipe Ganzftlez, Spain’s Socialist Prime Minister, 
made it clear an a visit to the C ontadnra nations last 
month that he considers the United States as playing a 
negative role in the region. But Ids Go v ern m ent has re- 
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t r ain ed from specific criticism of Washington's latest 

Falling in the midst of vacation time —an almost sa¬ 
cred disengagement from politics—the building crisis in 
Central America has not yet seized popular attention or 
panicked chanceries in Europe. But the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration has embarked on its Latin American course with¬ 
out tiie reassurance of reliable support in Western Europe 
for its dealings with tiie Soviet Union, which is almost cer¬ 
tain to exploit any misstep in Washington’s backyard. 
And, particularly in West Germany, there is a sharpening 
realization that the Reagan Administration could hand 
the free-floating anti-missile constituency a new, galva¬ 
nizing issue if it moves into a showdown with Nicaragua 
or Cuba. The hard-core anti-American demonstrators 
who hurled paving stones and paint-filled balloons at Vice 
President Bush in West Germany last month marched 
under a banner that proclaimed, “Hands Off Nicaragua. ” 


A Poll Showed Most Sao Paulans Want to Keep the Feared Rota 


Brazilian Police Find Brutality Habit-Forming 


By WARREN HOGE_ 

SAO PAULO, Brazil — Andr6 Franco Montaro, tin 
irst elected governor of S&o Paulo in nearly tw o d ec a des , 

utMOiaed the voters he would humanize a police force that 

ad earned the reputation of being the most violent and 
^accountable in Brazil. A notorious battalion known as 
lota bad killed more than 700 people in tile last three 
Bars. Members wore black berets and armbands and 
cade the sign of the cross cm passing their unit insignia, 
lota had its own files and radio communi cati ons. It an - 
wered not to the state police chief but to its own com- 
aander. Rota members once fired on a police patrol that 
ad disputed Jurisdiction during an arrest 

Brazil’s police were schooled by their army superiors 
2 combating urban t errori sm. When th e gue rrilla move- 
nents died out, ^ntiter rorist techniques were maint a in ed 
3 r common crimes. Confessions were regular ly e x- 
[•acted on the “parrot’s perch,” a torture device to which 
lectric shocks were applied to 

«a suspended upside down and nude with wrists and 

nklffl bound to a pole. And many officers were bdllfived 

j be members of murderous vigilante bands. 

Last week, after having cracked down on excesses 
□ch as these, state officials were debating setting bmtts 
n police actions during protests such as this months 
trikes protesting economic ha rdship s- 

Predictably, Governor Montoro s effonshave pra¬ 
nked resistance. The first diaflenge came from Roa s 
ommander, Lieut Col. Niomar Cirne Bam./When 

outalkabout the extinction of Rota, tefgoftd, 

niy turning power over to criminals. Police ofllwre 
ave staged work slowdowns, warned colleagues against 
rfonnii^and forced merchants to co mply m Rtfa » 
etedl And to the new administration’s smpris^ 

left many police officers with 



PoBceanrestfagidemonstrator near Sto Paulo tMs month during strike over economic conditions. 


tbe notion that ceUroom beatings and night-rider killings 
were essential. Apparently, many citizens also were 
/wirfi tianud to believe they would be less well-protected 
by more humane methods. 

"There are people in the city who sincerely believe 
that you have to have violence to maintain tranquillity,” 


said Manoel Pedro Pimental, tbe law professor and for¬ 
mer judge who is the state's new security chief. "They 
think it is of no importance whatever if you kill delin¬ 
quents.” In one poll, 85 percent of those interviewed 
wanted to keep Rota. With crime statistics rising, another 
poll showed safety as the number one concern. “If I put 


Rota in the streets,” Mr. Pimental said, “I get beaten up 
by tbe press and human rights groups. If I restrict Rota, I 
get beaten up for not being able to control criminality.” 

Tbe dilemma illuminates difficulties of moving from 
authoritarian to representative government that often get 
teat in tbe rhetoric that accompanies the transition. Lead¬ 
ers of successful rebellions warn their followers of likely 
troubles in the postrevohrtionary period of ’'consolida¬ 
tionsomething lilra that is happening now in SAo Paulo. 

Forgtvbtg the Past 

Mr. Montoro chose in tbe end to keep tbe 18-year-old 
battalion, but he its Ugb command, ordered its 

name removed from Police vehicles and restricted It to its 
original functions — sweeps of high crime areas and 
crowd ccntroL Human rights groups attacked the decision 
and demanded the of offic e rs Implicated in 

abuses during tbe past decade of harsh repression. 
“Sometimes the police have to use violence,” Mr. Pimen¬ 
tal replied, “because tbe bandits are not In the street with 
bonbons and flowers.” As for a purge of the police, he 
added, “Wehad an amnesty In Brazil In 1979, and that Is a 
juridical act tint eliminates the e xi s ten c e of a crime. 
Thus, if those who were on the side of the guerrilla were 
amnestied, the same applies to those who fought them.” 
More generally, precinct commanders were told to lec¬ 
ture their men on tbe new ethic. “We wanted them to 
know that from now an, taking a prisoner was considered 
betterthan killing him,” Mr Pimental said. 

The state of Sto Paulo has two principal police forces 
— the 78,000-member uniformed military street force, 
which was criticized for using excessive violence, and 
27,000 plainclothesmen specializing in detective and 
procedural work, many of whom were corrupt. The new 
administration promptly barf a plalndothesman known to 
be an extortionist arrested as a warning. 

“As for the military police, it is very hierarchical, 
and orders that come from above are obeyed by those 
below,” Mr. Pimental said. “In the last eight to 10 years, 
those orders were to use violence. Now we’re passing 
down the opposite instructions.” 

Mr. Pimental said he preferred u view the work slow¬ 
down as a product of what he called “the unf a mi l i arity of 
the police with tbe new methods — if s o m e one really 
prove s that he can't adapt, well send him away." He 
added, "What makes me most happy is that the message 
has been accepted by the commanders. The old order ex¬ 
isted for 15 years, and four months has not been enough 
time tor It to percolate through the face yet.” 
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More Than One 
Way to Show a 
Smaller Deficit 

In budgeting as in business, the bot¬ 
tom line is what counts. But in the 
former perhaps more than the latter, 
how you get there can count even 
more. That was the reason Congres¬ 
sional Democrats were quick to char¬ 
acterize as disingenuously cheery the 
revised budget estimates President 
Reagan sent to Capitol Hill last week. 

In their midsession review, the 
President’s economists combined the 
strength of the recovery with spend¬ 
ing cuts that Congress has effectively 
rejected to derive a new, reduced 
deficit figure for 1964 of $179.9 billion, 
down nearly $10 billion from Janu¬ 
ary’s estimate of $188.8 billion. “The 
news is good as far as deficits are 
concerned," Treasury Secretary 
Donald T. Regan declared. The mid¬ 
session review “ repudiates" the Ad¬ 
ministration view, countered Repre¬ 
sentative James R. Jones, the Okla¬ 
homa Democrat who heads the House 
Budget Committee. "It shows that 
we cannot grow our way out of our 
deficit problem." 

White House estimates for the 
longer term supported Mr. Jones’s 
point. Barring any spending cuts and 
lacking any revenue increases, Fed¬ 
eral red ink was estimated to run 
more than $200 billion a year through 
1988, even after including $133 billion 
more in revenues and $33 billion less 
in outlays — all the result of recovery 
—than first projected. And while the 
week’s economic indicators con¬ 
firmed the recovery’s strength, they 
pointed as well to the perils the ex¬ 
pectation of high deficits can bring. 

In June, the Index of Leading Indi¬ 
cators, a gauge of economic trends, 
rose 1 percent, for its 11th monthly 
advance. And in the April-June peri¬ 
od. productivity of the nation’s busi¬ 
nesses rose at an annual rate of 4.3 
percent, the best showing in more 
than two years. But Paul A. Volcker, 
overwhelmingly confirmed last week 
for a second term as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, testified that busi¬ 
ness’s credit needs were beginning to 
clash with the Treasury’s borrowing 
to finance the deficit. The reaction 
was swift. Long-term interest rates 
rose and the stock market retreated. 

Capitol Hill meanwhile provided a 
classic example of spending’s pulls 
and tugs. To avert a cutback in food 
stamp benefits starting tomorrow, 
the Senate yielded on including in a 
catch-all supplemental appropria¬ 
tions bill an Administration-spon¬ 
sored $8.4 billion increase for the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund. Opposi¬ 
tion in the House to no-strings money 
for the lending agency has been 
strong; a separate vote on the I.M.F. 
is expected this week. 

Giving Crime 
A Bad Name 

High-powered inquiries and unflat¬ 
tering publicity have apparently done 
little over the years to reduce the in¬ 
fluence of organized crime. Nonethe¬ 
less, the White House last week an¬ 
nounced the formation of a commis¬ 
sion whose primary duty will be, at' 
least initially, to give the mob an 



President Reagan with Judge Irving 
R. Kaufman last week. 


even blacker reputation with public 
hearings around the country. 

President Reagan said he believed 
“this commission can expose to the 
American people the small group of 
career criminals who run the rack¬ 
ets, push drugs, corrupt policemen 
and public officials and ultimately 
undermine the very basis of our 
democratic society itself.” The 20- 
member commission, which is to file 
a report by March 1986, is also to 
recommend ways to “break apart 
and cripple" the mob. 

The commission is to be headed by 
Federal Appeals Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman of New York, who presided 
over the trials of spies Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg and of organized 


crime leaders arrested in Appala- 
chin. N.Y., in 1957. The commission 
will have to ask Congress for sub¬ 
poena power;. Representative Peter 
W. Rodino Jr., the New Jersey Demo¬ 
crat who heads the House Judiciary 
Committee, said he would seek chat 
authority. The panel also includes 
Strom Thurmond, the South Carolina 
Republican who heads the Senate Ju¬ 
diciary Committee, four law enforce¬ 
ment officials, five present or former 
prosecutors, and retired Supreme 
Court Justice Potter Stewart. 

Why Boston 
Can’t Vote 

With only two months to go before 
City Council, School Committee and 
mayoral primaries, a Federal dis¬ 
trict judge last week added Boston’s 
election districts to the list of city in¬ 
stitutions in receivership. The deci¬ 
sion — the latest produced by a dec¬ 
ade of lawsuits involving the city’s 
jails, public'service hiring and even 
the management of its beloved base¬ 
ball team, the Red Sox — did not 
specify under what conditions elec¬ 
tions could be held. It was quite spe¬ 
cific on the condition barring them. 
Nine districts drawn up by the City 
Council last year. Judge Andrew A. 
Caffrey ruled, violate the constitu¬ 
tional principle of one person, one 
vote because they vary in population 
by as much as 23.6 percent. 

Drawing new districts won’t be 
easy. The switch from citywide to 
district representation for City Coun¬ 
cil and School Committee came after 
a hard-fought referendum battle in 
1981. Those arguing for district repre¬ 
sentation maintained It would 
produce more accountable govern¬ 
ment and those arguing against 
charged the plan was a Trojan horse 
hammered together to give blacks 
and Hispanic voters, who make up 30 
percent of Boston’s 562,000 residents, 
an edge over whites. After the refer¬ 
endum’s passage, community lead¬ 
ers of all shades turned to battling 
among themselves to preserve their 
preserves. The City Council further 
complicated the issue by using 1975 
state census data instead of 1980 Fed¬ 
eral census figures in drawing the 
new districts on the ground that 
blacks and the poor were under¬ 
counted by the Federal Government 
in 1980. 

In the end, most blacks were con¬ 
centrated in two districts, while His¬ 
panic voters were scattered through 
six, and now the dissident minority 
groups that brought the lawsuit lead¬ 
ing to Judge Caffrey’s decision have 
conflicting ideas of how the districts 
should be redrawn. When they will be 
redrawn is another question. The 
City Council last week was weighing 
petitioning the state Legislature for 
permission to postpone the primary 
to give them time to redraw, appeal 
the ruling or both. 

For the U. A. W., 
Nothing Gained 

When Chrysler announced this 
month that its second quarter profits 
bad been the best ever, the United 
Auto Workers immediately asked the 
corporation to share the wealth. Last 
week the union went away from three 
days of talks with an empty cup and 
its leaders talked about a hard line to 
come when bargaining resumes a 
few months before the current con¬ 
tract expires in mid-January. 

“The Chrysler workers made the 
greatest sacrifice of anyone," said 
U.A.W. president Owen Bieber, 
referring to the $1.1 billion in conces¬ 
sions company employees gave as 
part of belt-tightening the Federal 
Government set as a condition for 
guaranteeing $1.2 billion in loans 
Chrysler needed to avoid bankruptcy. 
He also made much of the stock op¬ 
tions — potentially worth more than 
$60 million — enjoyed by top com¬ 
pany executives. Lee Iacocca, Chrys¬ 
ler chairman, insisted “we meant it 
when we said we wanted to share in 
the success of the company." Chrysl- 
er’s offer was “not penny ante — it 
amounted to more than an 8 percent 
average annual increase," he said. 

The U.A.W. wanted a raise of at 
least $1 an hour for the company's 
56,000 unionized employees, profit 
sharing and, within two years or so, 
pay parity with workers at Ford and 
General Motors (which last week re¬ 
ported financially tolerable second 
quarters themselves; $542 2 million 
for Ford and $1.04 billion for G.M.). 
Chrysler said that it could come up 
with a dollar an hour but only in ex¬ 
change for a $15 million a year reduc¬ 
tion in health care costs. 

The union was not the only institu¬ 
tion that manifested interest in 
Chrysler's comeback last week. The 
Treasury Department announced it 
would sell at current market prices, 
at a probable profit of $250 million, 
stock rights the company had 
granted as part of the loan guarantee 
package. Mr. Iacocca denounced the 
decision. The company had offered to 
buy back the rights for $250 million, 
he said, but Washington had ’ ‘decided 
to go for the last few bucks of profit." 


Caroline Rand Herron, 
Michael Wright 
and Carlyle C-Douglas 


Administration Cautions Against ‘Precipitous’Action to TightenPower 

Congress Digs In After Legislative Veto 


By MARTIN TOLCHIN 


WASHINGTON — Kenneth W. Dam, Deputy 
Secretary of State, assured Congress last week 
that the abolition of the so-called legislative veto 
need not alter the relationship between the Ad¬ 
ministration and Capitol Hill. If anything, he said, 
it would lead to greater consultation. 

Last month’s Supreme Court ruling that the 
veto is unconstitutional to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, Mr. Dam said,, “the Department of 
State is committed to continue" raking Congress's 
“concerns into account in reaching decisions cm 
issues of policy. I believe (the ruling) will make 
the departments and agencies of the Executive 
Branch more, not less, conscious that they are ac¬ 
countable for their actions." 

Skeptics noted that the veto, by which the legis¬ 
lators reserved the ri^it to override certain Presi¬ 
dential decisions, would not have been devised in 
the first place if Congress bad.felt adequately con¬ 
sulted. Indeed* Mr. Dam’s view was a distinct 
contrast to the initial reaction to the decision on 
both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

As Mr. Dam pointed out in his testimony, mare 
than a dozen foreign affairs and national security 
statutes dating back a decade or more have been 
affected, including the War Powers Resolution 
and arms export, nuclear nonproliferation and 
trade controls. They are among the 207 legislative 
veto provisions in 126 different laws affected by 
the High Court’s ruling. Many of those laws in¬ 
volve the power of regulatory agencies. Mr. Dam 
was considerably more sanguine than some regu¬ 
lators. who believe that their powers may be irre¬ 
trievably curtailed. 

Michael Pertschuk, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission and its former chairman, was 
jubilant the day the decision was announced. He 
had seen Congress veto a rule concerning used 
cars, and the threat of a veto had hung over the 
panel’s deliberations on other issues. It (fid not 
take very long, however, for his joy to turn to 
gloom. Since Congress, which had given the regu¬ 
latory agencies broad discretionary authority in 
exchange for the right to veto resulting regula¬ 
tions, had lost the ability to second-guess the regu¬ 
lators, it was threatening to rescind the authority. 
“It’s the worst of all possible worlds,” Mr. Pert¬ 
schuk lamented. 

In its first expression of Congress’s new mood, 
the House voted overwhelmingly to curtail the 
regulatory powers of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, adopting a measure that 
would require Congress to enact legislation before 
a proposed rule would take effect As if in overkill, 
the House bill also provided that before a new 
regulation took effect. Congress would have 90 
days to enact a law — to be signed by the Presi¬ 
dent —that would nullify the rating. 

That House action sent Administration officials 
to Capitol Hill — among them, Mr. Dam to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee last week— 
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Deputy Secretary of State Kenneth W. Dam 
(top) and Representative Elliot Levitas. 


to urge Congress not to be precipitous. In fact. 
Congress is divided on its options. 

“My own view, as an advocate for the House of 
Representatives, is that we wipe the slate dean, 
and repeal an delegations (of authority),” Stanley 
M. Brand, counsel to the House, said recently. “If 
the Administration wants to sell a single aircraft, 
let them come to Congress for permission:” That, 
Mr. Brand observed, would be tantamount to a 
one-House veto of all arms sales. But Representa¬ 
tive Clement j. Zablodti, the Wisconsin Democrat 
who is chairman of the Foreign Affairs commit¬ 
tee, declared Mr. Brand’s proposal unworkable. 
Congress, he said, lacked the resources and time 
to redact all affected legislation. 

Another optionwould be to delete the veto provi¬ 
sions from laws that include severability clauses, 
while preserving the rest of the statute. Most laws 
contain such clauses, because Congress generally 
seeks to preserve measures in the event that the 
courts find sections of them unconstitutional. Mr. 
Brand summed up the objections to this approach. 
“It will permit courts to rewrite statutes," be 
said, “and because we have, in my view, against 
our interest but with Pavkman regularity in¬ 
serted severability clauses like legal boilerplate 
in contracts, the Congress will be left with nothing 
or very little, while a wholesale delegation (of au¬ 
thority) will remain intact.” 

The Power of the Purse 

A third approach would be that of the House in 
the public service commission bill. It is that the 
two chambers of Congress adopt a joint resolution 
that must be signed by the President before any 
regulation would take effect. Congress also could 
delay new regulations’ eff e ctive dates until It had 
the opportunity to enact legislation that would bar 
them. Such a method was also approved in the 
House version of the public service bill; a similar 
measure has been introduced in the Senate by 
Carl Levin of Michigan and David L. Boren of 
Oklahoma, both Democrats. 

Of course. Congress could always use its power 
of the purse to prohibit the use of Federal funds to 
implement unwanted regulations or carry out un¬ 
wanted activities, as the House moved to do last 
week in voting to cut off money for covert intelli¬ 
gence activities in Central America. The final re¬ 
course would be a constitutional amendment 
overturning the Supreme Court decision. 

Representative Elliot Levitas, Democrat of 
Georgia and for years a leading advocate of the 
legislative veto, recently sent a letter to President 
Reagan. “So long as this uncertainly exists,” he 
wrote, “I foresee the potential for years of waste¬ 
ful and bitter confrontation and even chaos in our 
Government As one first step, I urge the early 
convening of a Conference an Power Sharing to 
address this new situation and consider solu¬ 
tions.” Mr. Levitas has discussed his proposal 
with Vice President Bush and David A. Stockman, 
director of the Office of Management and Budget. 
He has received no response from tiie President 




Jackson Moves Fast 
For One Who Hasn’t 
Yet Decided to Run 


The Rev. Jesse L. 
Jackson speaking at a 
church in Macon, Ga., 
earlier this month. 


By FAYS. JOYCE 


After leaving the Atlanta hotel where the Rev. 
Jesse L. Jackson’s Operation PUSH held its an¬ 
nual convention last week, one politician mar¬ 
veled, "He’s got a train going.” In the parlance of. 
politics, that means Mr. Jackson has already 
whipped up fervor among his followers for his pos¬ 
sible 1984 Presidential campaign. 

But while some black ministers and politicians 
are eagerly joining grassroots supporters aboard 
the Jackson Express, a number of black leaders 
are carefully staying away from the station. They 
fear a Jackson candidacy would weaken the 
Democrats’ attempt to. unseat President Reagan, 
sharply reduce black influence on the Democratic 
nominee or end up serving only Jesse Jackson. 

To be sure, the Chicago-based minist er has not 
yet declared he will run. But the prospect clearly 
arouses excitement among some blacks and dis¬ 
may among others. Since founding his own organ¬ 
ization after a rift with the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference 12 years ago, Mr. Jackson 
has been viewed as something of a maverick. If be 
chooses to seek the nomination, few Observers me- . 
pect him to do more than gather a protest vote and 
perhaps a block of convention delegates whom he 
could then deliver to the Democratic nominee in 
exchange for political favors. Yet some question 
what Mr. Jackson would do at that point. 
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“There's certainly the sentiment that Jesse 


Jackson's not trusted by a great many politi¬ 
cians,” said Walter E. Fauntroy, Delegate to Con¬ 
gress from the District of Columbia and former 
chairman of the Congressional Black Caucus. 
“But I don’t think he’d sell out concerns he’s de¬ 
voted his life to addressing.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Fauntroy, originally a supporter of the idea, said 
he was developing mixed emotions about whether 
any black candidate should seek the Presidency 
next year because such a candidate could be ex¬ 
ploited by conservatives. 

But at the PUSH convention last week, Walter 
F. Mondale and Senators Alan Cranston of Cali¬ 
fornia and Ernest Bollings of South Carolina com¬ 
mented favorably on the possibility of a national 
Wack candidacy. Mr. Bollings went so far as to 
urge Mr. Jackson to run. 

The “black leadership family,” a loosely knit 
group of civil rights and political leaders to which 
Mr. Fauntroy belongs, last month approved the 
concept of a black candidate's seeking the Presi¬ 
dency. The group refrained from endorsing a can¬ 
didate, and so opened a door for Mr. Jackson but 
did not usher him through it. 

Among the most outspoken opponents of a black 
candidacy is Benjamin L. Hooks, the executive di¬ 
rector of the National Association for the .Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People. “If the overwhelm¬ 
ing number of black voters are voting fora black, 
we’ve lost our voice in selecting the white candi¬ 


date, who will be the Democratic candidate,” he 
said. “The white candidates will have no reason to' 
gear their positions to blacks.’’ Then too,'some 
blacks have already made other commitments. 
Detroit Mayor Coleman Young has endorsed for¬ 
mer Vice President Mondale, for example. 

Yet not all write off Mr. Jackson’s chances of ■ 
winning the Democratic nomination. “Jesse’s a 
very shrewd man,” said Shirley Chisholm, who 
sought the Presidency in 1972. “If he can put to¬ 
gether a coalition and run delegates that will in¬ 
clude women, Hispanics, blacks, and white liber¬ 
als, there's no telling what he can do.” Others 
point out that even in losing, Mr. Jackson could in¬ 
spire more blacks to register and to vote. Martin 
Kilson, professor of political science at Harvard 
University, said Mr. Jackson could galvanize 
blacks to fight back against “the attack from the 
right on civil rights-" Jackson voters in a primary 
could be mobilized to vote for a white Democratic 
candidate in the foil election, be suggested. 

Atlanta Mayor Andrew Young, who opposes a 
black candidacy for next year, has also cited a 
need for increased black political participation 
and said Mr.. Jackson might stimulate it. For * 
months Mr. Jackson has been engaged in a drive 
to register black voters with just such thoughts in 
mind. He insisfo that If 1» nns, it wifi be.to wm, 

But there are soom important needs fb be meri 
He has raised no money as yet and pm together no 


campaign organization. He believes a committee 
established by “the family” last month to select a 
black Presidential candidate ought to become a 
campaign committee for the candidate. Richard 
G. Hatcher, the Mayor of Gary, Ind., and chair¬ 
man of that committee, strongly hinted last week 
that he migbt supports bid by Mr. Jackson. 

There are other practical aspects to be consid¬ 
ered. If he declared, Mr. Jackson and his pro¬ 
grams would be subject to much closer examina¬ 
tion than he has faced before. Many a politician 
has found that such scrutiny can turn up things 
that, while of littiejpnseqnence in other contexts, 
may prove embarrassing in a Presidential race. 
Mr. Jackson may have gotten a foretaste of ft last 
month, when Federal auditors raised questions - 
about tbejrandlingof $700,000 in Federal funds by 
the PUSBCTor Excellence program for motivating 
school children. Mr. Jackson said the money was 
spent properly and the matter wopld be resolved 
through negotiation. 

■ Mr. Jackson said last week that he would an- - 
nouhee in late August whether he would run. 
Whatever their arguments for or against his can¬ 
didacy, someblack leaders believe the Jackson 
far President idea Has already taken on unstoppa¬ 
ble force.The cries of "run, Jesse, nm" rang out 
withunmistakabfe pride in Atlanta. After hfi, run¬ 
ning for President expresses his famous chant — 
“I am somebody”-— like northing else inAmerica^ , 
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Trouble in the Nationalized Sector 

rrorits and losses In millions of dollars 


COMPANY 

Usinor/Sacilor . 

Mchiney Ugine 
Kuhlroan 
Thomson Group 
Cii Honeywell Bull 
Rhon e-Poulenc 
Compagnie du Gaz et 
Communication 
Tefefonique 
Matra 

Compagnie G^nirale 
d a Electricity 
Saint-Gobain 
Dassault 


Nationalization 
has been costly. 
Some capitalist 
plums turned out 
to be lemons. 


INDUSTRY 

Steel 

Aluminum 

Electronics 
Data Processing 
Chemicals 
Utility 


$-681.0 $-637.3 
-318.7 -382.4 

-21.4 -280.4 
-57.2 -165.7 
-73.0 -40.5 

-1.9 -35.7 


By PAUL LEWIS 

Paris 

N EARLY two years after Presi¬ 
dent Francois Mitterrand set 
about to nationalize the coun¬ 
try's leading industrial corporations 
and most of its banks, his hopes of 
creating what he once described as 
“the industrial equivalent of our force 
de frappe” is drowning in a sea of red 
ink. France’s embarrassed Socialists 
are finding that the mighty bastions of 
French capitalism they pledged to 
harness for the service of the state, 
look suspiciously like a row of corpo¬ 
rate lemons. 

In 1981, the combined losses of the 
newly nationalized companies totaled 
about $900 million. Last year, losses 
rose to H.4 billion and they promise to 
TP stiD higberthis yearr ' 

At least in part, the problems of the 
nationalized companies can be at¬ 
tributed to the crippled French econ¬ 
omy, which is limping along today 
with 9 percent unemployment, declin¬ 
ing exports and industrial production, 
and a devastated franc. But the root 
cause of the current losses began long 
before the Socialists came to power in 
1981. Many say the right-wing Govern¬ 
ments of the 1970’s are actually re¬ 
sponsible for undermining France's 
industrial giants. 

For the Mitterrand Government, 
the weak condition of the nationalized 
companies has come as a severe 
shock. Says one high French official: 
“Right up until the election, the party 
committees were seriously discussing 
how to spend these companies'hidden 
profits, not realizing they were actu¬ 
ally hidden losses.” 

. Remedying the problem promises 
to be slow and difficult, especially 
since the nationalized sector now ac¬ 
counts for one-quarter of France’s in¬ 
dustrial output and the French Gov¬ 
ernment has just begun a two-year 
austerity program of higher taxes and 
lower public spending. 

Moreover, while the last big wave of 


Government Aid to Industry 

* For 1983, in millions of dollars 


Newly Nationalized 


Otftar Steta-Ownad 


Defense Electronics 20.0 

Electrical Equipment 30.3 

Building Materials 57.4 

Defense 37.6 


French nationalizations involved 
companies that were mainly monopo¬ 
lies or heavily dependent on Govern¬ 
ment work, the recent wave affected 
those rooted in the private, competi¬ 
tive sector—which could complicate 
further achieving a turnaround. “An 
important part of the state sector is 
now in competition with private 
French or foreign firms,” said Lau¬ 
rent Vassille of Insee, a French eco¬ 
nomic research institute. 

The Socialists contend that their na¬ 
tionalization drive was merely the lat¬ 
est chapter of an old French tradition. 
Ever since the late 17th century when 
Louis XIV set up a state glass works 
because he didn’t want to depend on 
Venice for the minors and windows in 
his new palace at Versailles. French 
Governments have always tightly 
controlled their businessmen and 
bankers. 

In 1981, the Socialists pointed to the 
success of Renault, the auto maker, or 
Aerospatiale, the arms and aerospace 
company, which had been national¬ 
ized after World War n, and they 
promised to build up the newly nation¬ 
alized corporations into world leaders 
through huge state-financed invest¬ 
ment programs. “There are no out¬ 
moded industries in Fiance, only out¬ 
moded technologies,” was a favorite 
saying of Jean-Pierre Chevfenement, 
the first Industry Minister in the Mit¬ 
terrand GovenunenL 

But -today, the proud boasts are 
mixtedL Many of the companies are ef¬ 
fectively bankrupt and the French 
Government is pumping huge 
amounts of public money into then at 
a time when it can least afford it. 

France’s great experiment in na¬ 
tionalization reached cut for such 
giant industrial holding companies as 
Compagnie G£n6rale d’Electricite, an 
$8.4 billion maker of trains, power sta¬ 
tions electronic components and tele¬ 
phone exchanges; Saint-G obain , the 
$6 billion glass, insulation and fiber 
company, and the $6.6 billion Thom¬ 
son Group, an electronics manufac¬ 
turer. 

In all, 11 industrial companies and 
several dozen banks were completely 
taken over by legislative fiat in 
December 1981. Shareholders re¬ 
ceived more than $10 billion in inter¬ 
est-bearing Government bonds as 
compensati o n. 

The French accepted nationaliza¬ 
tion with hardly a shrug, though there 
were shareholder protests over com¬ 
pensation at the time. There were also 
fears of a huge flight of capital from 
the country as well as an exodus of top 
businessmen, but little actually took 
place. 
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Nevertheless, the Mitterrand Gov¬ 
ernment still comes under fire for its 
program. Jacques Chirac, leader of 
the neo-Gaulhst Party, has promised 
to undo nationalization if he becomes 
the next French President in the 1988 
elections. Former President Vafory 
Giscard d’Estaing has yet to take a 
side, possibly because his Govern¬ 
ment and that of his predecessor, 
Georges Pompidou, are blamed with 
crippling the industrial giants. 

Through the 1970’s, the Gaullist 
Governments did little to cushion the 
effects of the 1973 and 1979 oil shocks, 
except for encouraging a flood of bor¬ 
rowing. The borrowing soon pushed 
interest expenses skyward, drying up 
sources of new investment, eventually 
drying up profits. Moreover, the Gov¬ 
ernments acquiesced to union de¬ 
mands too easily and let wages and so¬ 
cial benefits rise far faster than those 
in West Germany, the United States 
and Japan. When the Socialists came 
into power, they merely continued the 
process by pushing wages even high¬ 
er, reducing working hours and effec¬ 
tively Hanning layoffs. 

As an illustration of how little the 
Socialists knew of the companies they 
were to nationalize, France’s new In¬ 
dustry Minister , Laurent Fainas, 
speaks of the Socialists' “deception” 
when they discovered their true finan¬ 
cial state. And critics accuse the So¬ 
cialists of nationalizing too swiftly, 
putting politics ahead of common 
sense. They woo .the election in June 
and nationalized six months later. “If 
they hadn’t been in such a hurry to 
prove their Socialism by rushing 
through the nationalization bill, they 
could have saved a lot of compensa¬ 
tion,” said one Paris stockbroker, 
“Some of those companies aren’t 
worth a franc.” 

Now the Mitterrand Government is 
struggling to turn the companies 
around by throwing public money at 
them. This year, the state will provide 
$2.5 billion in new capital to its flock of 
nationalized companies that compete 
in the private sector. More than $1.5 
trillion will come from the Govern¬ 
ment budget, with the remainder 
made up of forced loans from nation¬ 
alized banks, new share issues by sub¬ 
sidiaries that are still publicly traded, 
and the sale of special nonvoting stock 
in the companies to the public. An¬ 
other $1.8 billion of new capital is ex¬ 
pected in 1984. 

The Socialists’ high hopes have also 
been dented by a dispute over who 
should control the nationalized com¬ 
panies — the Industry Ministry or the 
company presidents. Last spring, 
President Mitterrand dismissed Mr. 
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Chevdnement as Industry Minister 
after the newly appointed presidents 
of the nationalized industries com¬ 
plained about his continual interfer¬ 
ence. 

Mr. Chevgnement had planned a 
grandiose reorganization of the com¬ 
panies. Little concrete came of the 
schemes, however, and today under 
Laurent Fabius, the new Industry. 


Ministry, the emphasis is on sound 
m anagement and independence for 
the company presidents. “We are not 
playing Meccano,” Mr. Fabius says, 
referring to a popular children’s me¬ 
chanical construction game. 

The presidents of the nationalized 
companies like to say they remain al¬ 
most as free as any big company 
president can hope to be in France, 
where the Government has tradition¬ 
ally exercised great influence over 
business affairs. They point out that 
during the 60’s and lb’s, France’s 
right-wing Go ve r nm ents regularly in¬ 
terfered with industry to safeguard 
employment and encourage new tech¬ 
nologies. “Nationalization has not 
made a great change for me,” said 
Roger Fanroux, the president of 
Saint-Gobain and the only company 
president the Socialists retained after 
nationalization. “Any big French 
company wor k s closely with the 
state,” he added. 

Jean-Pierne Brunet, a former 
French Ambassador to Tokyo and 
Bonn who now beads Compagnie 
Generate d’Electrictte (C.G.E.), con¬ 
curs. “The state has always been 
powerful in France,” he says. “When 
you've got a big decision to take it’s 
hard to make it without consulting.” 

Yet having the state as controlling 
shareholder has required the com¬ 
pany heads to tread a little more care¬ 
fully In their dealings with the state. 
In June, Albin Chalendon, head of the 
state-controlled oil company, Elf 
Aquitaine, said that the Socialists’ 
plan to restructure France’s ailing 
petrochemical industry would be too 
costly for his company. He was 
promptly dismissed. 

Earlier this year, all the newly na¬ 
tionalized industries signed five-year 
planning agreements with the Gov¬ 
ernment, setting themselves broad in¬ 
dustrial goals. But the Government 
refused their request for a similar 
five-year commitment on financial 
support in return. Although the agree- 


nomy 


meats were not published, the broad 
outlines of several are known. 

Mr. Brunet, for example, says 
C.G.E. is planning to double its export 
earnings in real terms and raise re¬ 
search and development spending by 
45 percent “It was an act of faith in 
the future,” he says, “but we’ve got to 
expand If we are going to survive.” By 
1987, the electronics and construction 
giant aims to capture at least 5 per¬ 
cent of the world market in each of Its 
product lines and wants 45 percent of 
group revenues to come from French 
operations, 35 percent from exports 
and 20 percent from foreign manufac¬ 
turing. 

The newly nationalized companies 
also promised to keep employment 

levds stable, both in their own groups 
and if possible among suppliers. 
Today some presidents see this as 
their worst headache. “It’s probably 
my biggest problem, with demand 
weak and new investment raising pro¬ 
ductivity,” Mr. Brunet concedes. 

While the Socialists lavish money 
and attention on the nationalized com¬ 
panies, they are treating the national¬ 
ized banks as little more than conven¬ 
ient cash-cows to be milked for the 
benefit of their industrial plans. In 
addition, the newly appointed bank 
chiefs also say they are under growing 
political pressure to continue lending 
to other privately owned companies 
that are in trouble in order to preserve 
employment. 

The president of one newly national¬ 
ized bank told how he finally agreed 
an a Friday morning earlier this year 
with Finance Ministry officials to cut 
off credit to a company in eastern 
France and force it info bankruptcy. 
But on Saturday, Finance Minister 
Jacques Delors called him personally 
into the Ministry, pointed to a pile of 
angry telegrams from local mayors 
and party officials, and ordered the 
credit lines restored. “Soon there 
won’t be any professional bankers in 
France, just civil servants,” he says. 


Prospects 

High-Tech Fallout 

Last week’s clobbering of high-technology stocks and 
the recent lowering of credit ratings of consumer elec¬ 
tronics makers raise intriguing questions about high- 
tech’s future. Will investors be pot off? Can down-rated 
producers sustain profits in the face of rapidly changing 
technology and eroding prices? Is there just too much 
product around? 

Eugene G. Glazer, an analyst at Dean Witter Reyn¬ 
olds, is bullish about it all. But he concedes that the “ab- 
solutely superb performance” of tltt high-technology 
stocks over the last year “created a batting up of new 
issues, espedally of smaller companies. There was too 
much Investment in not-so-good issues because lots of 
money was around. Now there’s a feeling of a bubble, of 
excess valuation of high-tech securities.” 

Still, he is convinced that high-tech companies will 
settle down and improve their stock values. He predicts 
“quite dramatic” growth in demand for perso na l com¬ 
puters, marked by a race for dominance stimulated by 
the imminent introduction of International Business 
Machines’ Peanut. He predicts that the sales slump of 
videotape recoriera and audfo protects will correct it¬ 
self. 

Midsized Winners 

“In Search of Excellence,” by Thomas J. Peters and 
Robert H. Waterman Jr., is No. Ian most best-seller 
lists, with some 500,000 copies to print. But another 
smash business book may be lurking at McKinsey ft 
Company, where the authors did their seminal research. 

‘ The Wlxming Performance of Midsized Growth Com¬ 
panies” a McKinsey study released last May with little 
fanfare, contains some intriguing data. The two-year 


survey of 13,000 companies with annual sales of $25 mil- 
lion to $1 billion found that while they represent less than 
1 percent of American companies, they account for a 
quarter of all sales and almost a fifth of all assets and 
private-sector jobs. 

Donald J. Clifford Jr., a McKinsey director who con¬ 
ducted the study for the American BusinessConferer.ee 
with Richard Cavanagh, a principal at McKinsey, says 
that these “threshold” concerns benefit from efforts by 
the founder or his successor to pass on their entrepre¬ 
neurial drive, marketing skills, product development 
and corporate culture. “Big companies are viable only 
because they have been able to sustain that capability 
over a longer time,” Mr. Clifford says. 

Is there a “midsized” book in the works? “There’s 
been some discussion of it,” he says. 


Investing in the Hot Spots 

Investors and companies interested in Central Amer¬ 
ica and the Caribbean area are in a quandary over the 
political and military flare-up there. But outside of the 
two hot spots, Nicaragua and El Salvador, the invest¬ 
ment possibilities over the medium and long term are 
not risky, claims Business International, a New York 
consulting and market research concern. 

“Certainly, short term, there are risks,” says Nor¬ 
man Weilen, Business International’s president. “But 
there has been a minimum spillover from the problems 
in Nicaragua and El Salvador. Foreign-owned compa¬ 
nies operating there are carrying on normal business 
and considering new investments in the total area while 
shying away from the two troubled countries until the 
situation settles down.” 

Isadore Barmash 
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of the defunct Drysdale Government 
Securities corporation and a former 
senior partner at Arthur Andersen & 
Company were indicted on criminal 
charges by a New York grand jury. 
Joseph V. Ossorio, Drysdale’s char- 
main, and David J- Heowetter, its 
chief trader, were accused of stealing 
..1 _. MTAmiiHrm from the Chase 
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Manufacturers Hanover. Warren Es- 
sner. the accountant, was charged 


with issuing false financial state- 
mans, which failed to show the firm 
was “insolvent the day it opened for 
business,” in February 1982, accord¬ 
ing to Robot Morgenthau, Manhattan 
District Attorney. 

Washington Wrapup. The Govern¬ 
ment will sell the 14.4 million Chrysler 

warrants it owns to the public and not 
give them back to the auto maker, as 
Lee lacocca had asked. The sale will 
bring in some $200 million ... The 
House and Senate passed a bill that 
would kill the withholding tax on inter¬ 
est and dividends. President Reagan 
is expected to sign it... The Soviet 
Union agreed to buy at least nine mil- 
. lion metric tons a year of American 
wheat for the next five years. The new 
grain agreement is 50 percent larger 
than the one that expired in 1981. On 
the news, grain prices rose sharply 
...TheGovernment’s index of lead¬ 
ing indicators rose 1 percent in June, 
its Uth increase in the last 12 months. 

Steel Band. United States Steel re¬ 
ported a $112 million quarterly loss. At 
the same time the company said it had 
pretax profits of $167 million, which 
were consumed by taxes, interest pay¬ 
ments and other expenses. Bethle¬ 
hem Steel had grimmer news, a $92.7 
million loss ami no good pretax re¬ 
sults; if u.S. Steel can import steel 
from Britain, Wheeting-Pittsburgh 
says it can Import steel from Brazil. 
The No. 8 steelmaker is negotiating a 


$40 milli on deal with Brazil’s state- 
owned steel company. . 

The Return of Detroit. New car 
sales by the Big Three rose 38 percent 
in mid-July, and General Motors and 
Ford Motor reported huge profits, 
continuing the trend set by Chrysler 
the week before. G-M.’s second-quar¬ 
ter surplus totaled $1.02 billion, al¬ 
most double the year-earlier period, 
and Ford’s earnings were $542.2 mil¬ 
lion, more than double its 1982 quar¬ 
ter. The weak No. 4, American 
Motors, reported a loss of $79 million 
in the second quarter. 

Problems are brewing for Ford, 
however. The National Traffic Safety 
Highway Administration urged Ford 
to recall hundreds of thousands of Es¬ 
corts, Lynxes. EXP’s and LNTs be¬ 
cause of fire hazards and brake fluid 
leakage. 

Telephone rates will rise, as a result 
of a Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission decision to permit local tele¬ 
phone companies to add $2 a month to 
the bills of residential customers next 
year for access to long-distance lines. 
The move will begin the process of dis¬ 
mantling the 50-year-old subsidy that 
kmgdistence service has provided for 
local service. Businesses will be 
charged up to $6 a month extra start¬ 
ing next year. 

Nathaniel C. Nash 
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The Muddy Aims of a Bad War 


So great are the powers of a pertinacious Presi¬ 
dent that Mr. Reagan may yet wangle from Con¬ 
gress the legal fig leaf he needs to continue his not- 
so-secret war against Nicaragua. Distaste for this 
adventure is as much visceral as rea s oned. It deeply 
affronts the American sense of fair play for a big 
country to promote the lawless subversion of a tiny 
neighbor. 

Still, even those who oppose the covert war don’t 
take issue with its avowed original aim: to keep the 
Nicaragua revolution at home. It was dissent over 
the means that impelled the House to vote, 228-195, 
to call off the C.I.A. war. 

But that verdict deserves to prevail also be¬ 
cause of the evidence that Mr. Reagan’s aims are 
much broader than first advertised — making his 
ends as excessive as his means. 


The President insists that all he asks of Central 
Americans is a decent respect for sovereign fron¬ 
tiers and a regional commitment to democracy and 
human rights. The first purpose is surely legitimate. 
And the second is desirable. But Mr. Reagan’s re¬ 
cent words leave the clear impression that the 
desirable is essential, that he won’t call off the war 
until Nicaraguan society is a North American 
democracy. 

Managua's Marxists must not only refrain from 
exporting revolutionary arms to El Salvador but, he 
says, keep their democratic promises. After all, 
they made a “contract” with the Organization of 
American States before seizing power pledging to 
promote freedom of the press and the other free¬ 
doms “that we enjoy here in this country.” 

Mr. Reagan sounded the same theme, even 
more sweepingly, in his letter to the Contadora 
mediators — Mexico, Venezuela, Panama and Co¬ 
lombia. His first requirement for negotiations was 
“that democratic institutions be established and 
strengthened as a means to resolve political differ¬ 
ences within the Central American states.” 

This is a most tardy devotion to democracy in 
Central America. It is also strange coming from an 
Administration that readily makes its peace with 
congenial right-wing dictators in this hemisphere 
and elsewhere. As a demand to be pressed by a 


naval armada and C.I.A. saboteurs, it is at best con¬ 
descending, at worst arrogant. It collides with a long 
and troubled history that Americans impatiently ig¬ 
nore, true to our colleague James Reston’s observa¬ 
tion that we will do anything for Latin America but 
read about it. 


No one has better summarized Latin America’s 
colonial legacy than Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, 
born two centuries ago: “We find that America was 
denied not only its freedom but even an active and 
effective tyranny. We have been harassed by a con¬ 
duct that has not only deprived us of our rights but 
has kept us in a sort of permanent infancy with re¬ 
gard to public affairs. ” 

When independence came, the new Latin repub¬ 
lics looked north for constitutional forms, but it was 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the French Revolution 
that supplied their headier doctrines of unlimited 
majority rule. Bolivar lived to see turbulence and 
despotism infect the nations he helped found, 
prompting this lament: “There is no good faith in 
America, nor among the nations of America. Trea¬ 
ties are scraps of paper; constitutions, printed mat¬ 
ter; elections, battles; freedom, anarchy; and life, a 
torment.” 

Yet as if this past were irrelevant, Mr. Reagan 
invokes the sanctity of contract and asks revolution¬ 
aries still in fatigues to conduct themselves like 
proper Republicans and Democrats. 

He ignores as well America’s responsibility for 
the despotism against which Nicaragua finally re¬ 
belled. Only belatedly did the United States assist 
and try to guide that rebellion. It still has every right 
to denounce the Sandinista denials of political rights, 
and to make genuine pluralism a condition of further 
economic aid. 

But the history of United States dealings with 
the Caribbean nations, and all hope for a better fu¬ 
ture, require an end to this unilateral and lawless 
war for “behavior modification.” It would be dam¬ 
aging even if successful, and only impeaches the 
President’s interest in demanding respect for inter¬ 
national frontiers. 

Attainable ends need to march with worthy 
means before this can be called a noble cause. 




Requiem for a Grain Embargo 


“If we are going to feed the Russian Army,” 
asked Senator Moynihan, “what right have we to 
complain about the way... the Soviet Union causes 
trouble anywhere in the world? ’ ’ 

Such exasperation is understandable. The Ad¬ 
ministration’s policy now combines the confronta¬ 
tion of cold war with the economics of detente—and 
the politics of the farm belt. But an balance, the deci¬ 
sion to increase exports of corn and wheat is a wel¬ 
come sign of American realism. The withholding of 
grains damaged the American economy while doing 
nothing to change Soviet behavior. 


Though welcomed initially, the unregulated 
Soviet purchases, of American wheat in 1972-74 sent 
prices soaring. The first formal grain deal with Mos¬ 
cow, in 1975, was designed to stabilize the food trade. 
By fixing minimum and maximum sales for several 
years at a time, it was thought, farmers could earn 
export cash without exacerbating food inflation. 

But what began as a symbol of ddtente ended as 
a cold war misfire. President Carter, unable to pun¬ 
ish the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan by other 
means, embargoed all but the minimum sales re¬ 
quired by the agreement. The timing could not have 
been worse. 

Good harvests elsewhere allowed the Russians 
to replace embargoed Kansas wheat with grain 
from Canada, Argentina and Western Europe. And 
with world production greater than consumption, 
America was obliged to store an increasing propor¬ 
tion of its crop. Today, one-half the world’s surplus 


bulges from American grain elevators, courtesy of 
Washington’s farm subsidy program. 

President Reagan, tor- between a desire to be 
tough with the Russians ar l Hndtc m interests, 
lifted the embargo in labi. Negotiations for a new 
long-term grain agreement were suspended months 
later, when Poland declared martial law. In May, 
with no great accomplishment in Poland, Mr. Rea¬ 
gan finally yielded to domestic interest and offered 
the Russians a new pact. 

The five-year deal obligates the Russians to buy 
nine million tons of grain a year, three million more 
than the old pact's minimum. It also invites Soviet 
importers to substitute another crop in chronic sur¬ 
plus, soybeans, for wheat or corn. 

This page at first favored the embargo. But 
hindsight shows that it could not alter Soviet foreign 
policy. Once committed to the invasion of Afghani¬ 
stan and the suppression of revolt in Poland, the 
Kremlin was not going to back down lightly. That 
grain was elsewhere in plentiful supply made the 
embargo a mere annoyance. When America’s allies 
and Argentina declined to join, what might have 
been a self-sacrificing gesture of protest became 
only a symbol of Western disunity. 

The answer to Mr. Moynihan is obvious. Meas¬ 
ures that significantly weaken America are hardly 
weapons against the Red Army. This episode does 
not prove that all sanctions are always wrong. But in 
modern history, they have usually been ineffective. 
When the impulse to impose them strikes, it needs to 
be examined with great skepticism lest the shot that 
is fired hit us once again squarely in the foot. 
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The Case for Stress 

Back in the 50’s, a businessman’s ul¬ 
cers were de rigueur. They signified 
commitment to high risk and hard 
labor. By the 60's, however, the ulcer 
was no longer an honorable wound in 
the battle for success; now any sacri¬ 
fice to stress was a shameful surren¬ 
der to the wrong values. 

The overachiever and workaholic— 
new terms—were denounced for hav¬ 
ing bought a bill of goods from a ma¬ 
terialistic society, trading precious 
health for mere power and money. 
Stress became a moral issue, and it 
was no longer fashionable to boast 
about stress ailments. 

Now science seems to be nudging 
the pendulum back the other way. Re¬ 
searchers are beginning to say that 
stress may actually be a form of ad¬ 
diction, rather than a reflection of per¬ 
verse values. And the addiction, with 
its regular releases of adrenalin into 
the bloodstream, may even be medi¬ 
cally helpful for some people. No one 


yet recommends stress as a boon to 
health, but the findings are somehow 
comforting. Without any stress, life is 
boring. And trying to avoid stress is it¬ 
self stressful. 

The ultimate lesson may be even 
more dramatic, if it turns out that so¬ 
cial values, propelled by economic ne¬ 
cessity, are dictating scientific dis¬ 
covery. It's a distressful thought. 


Sailing Upscale 

Anyone can see that an airplane 
built in 1983 is much more sophisti¬ 
cated than the DC-3 of World War II 
days. Only sailors — and racing sail¬ 
ors at that — see how big a gap sepa¬ 
rates the design of the J-boats that 
raced for the America’s Cup In the 
20’s and 30's from those that sha™ the 
fleet competing off Newport this sum¬ 
mer. 

In this classy kind of sailing , the 
computer is more vital than the an¬ 
chor. The cut of the sails, the shape of 


the hulls, the materials from which 
hulls and fittings have been fabricated 
are all the product of painstaking 
scientific inquiry. Owners of one Aus¬ 
tralian challenger are so protective of 
the secret of Its avant-garde keel that 
they hide it in canvas whenever the 
yacht is out of the water. 

Some things never change, of 
course, and it may not be the metal¬ 
lurgy of the mast, or the airfoil of the 
mainsail, or the tank-tested lines of 
the hull that will determine the win¬ 
ner. Yacht races still are lest because 
a crewman falls overboard, or disput¬ 
ed, as in 1934, because one skipper 
hoisted a protest flag too late in the 
race committee's interpretation of the 
rules. 

In deciding the order of finish, no 
amount of technology can displace the 
surefootedness of a crewman, a 
helmsman’s nose for a change in the 
wind or a good seagoing lawyer who 
can recite the rules of racing and the 
deed of gift that governs the competi¬ 
tion. That, at least, is reassuring. 


Letters 


The ‘Machismo Game* in Central America 


To the Editor: 

Despite the diligent attempts by 
Carlas Fuentes. Norman Podhoretz 
and your own eloquent editorial 
writers to analyze the conflict in Cen¬ 
tral America (July 24), at least one 
constant reader remains perplexed 
anent the specific nature of the com¬ 
plaint, the cross-complaint and the 
counterclaims. 

Apparently, the underlying com¬ 
plaint has to do with rival economic 
theories. Forgive me for speaking out 
of turn, since I am not an economist, 
but it seems to me that all economic 
systems are inherently exploitive. 


fear capitalist refusal to share 
wealth, and money manipulation of 
politics and society. In response to 
this conundrum, innovators from 
Hyde Park to Budapest have synthe¬ 
sized varying approaches by foster¬ 
ing “mixed economies. ” 


To the Editor: 

In addition to the arguments ad¬ 
vanced in your editorial “Forget the 
Maine” (July 24), there is another ex¬ 
cellent reason to forget the Monroe 
Doctrine: The United States unilater¬ 
ally violated it in 1898. 

Every schoolboy knows that the 
Monroe Doctrine (authored by Secre¬ 
tary of State John Quincy Adams but 
pronounced by President Monroe in 
1823) warned that the American conti¬ 
nents “are henceforth not to be consid¬ 
ered as subjects for future coloniza¬ 
tion by any European power.” 

What our policy makers and orators 
too often forget is that there was an¬ 
other part of Monroe’s doctrine: 
“With the existing colonies or depend¬ 
encies of any European power, we 
have not interfered and will not inter¬ 
fere.” In short, the U.S. was offering 
Europe a bargain: If you do not at¬ 
tempt to establish new colonies in 
America, or receiver those recently in¬ 
dependent from Spain, the U.S. will 
not interfere with the American colo¬ 
nies you have remaining. 

We did not keep our end of the bar¬ 
gain. The U.S. went to war in 1898 to 
kick the Spanish out of Cuba. The 
U.S.S. Maine was a pretext- And in 
case Europe didn’t get .the message. 
Congress overwhelmingly passed a 
joint resolution, several days prior to 
our declaration of war, which declared 
Cuba to be independent, demanded 
Spain withdraw from Cuba, empow¬ 
ered the President to use force to im- 


However, as we have all seen, manj? 
people in government seem to confuse 
conciliation with passivity, hence the 
tendency to avoid or postpone resolu- 


cslatiOL Economics, we are told, is a 
function of politics. The attempt by so¬ 
cialist countries to influence events 
among emerging n at ions is categori¬ 
cally bad, hot the attempt by capitalist 
countries to dc the same thing is good. 

The xenophobic component of such 
politics is so repulsively plain that we 


tion the negotiator can no longer also 
claim to be die patriot Instead of 
capitalists and socialists working side 
by side, many of both wind up dead, 
and all because of this obstinate re¬ 
fusal to acknowledge how much of 
“us” is “them,” and vice versa. 

In the world’s most graceful and 


(dement the resolution and declared 
the U-S. had no intention of retaining 
Cuba after the Spanish were forced out. 

We killed the Monroe Doctrine in 
1898. It belongs on the historical 
shelf with Manifest Destiny and 



other expressions of American adoles¬ 
cence, before we became a nuclear 
superpower. 

Let our policy makers and pundits 
approach the vexing problem of Cen¬ 
tral America with dear heads and 
cool blood, taking into account Ameri¬ 
ca’s strategic interests, moral imper¬ 
atives and international treaty obliga¬ 
tions — but no Monroe Doctrine, 
please. Michael Davis 

New York, July 24,1983 


simplest language, there is an ok! 
saying: Cuol quiem qua etteiado 


An Unwitting Villain 

To the Editor; 

Soviet Communism has consistently 
proclaimed itself the remedy for capi¬ 
talistic imperialim. In the recent ac¬ 
tions of the Reagan Administration 
there existsa danger that we may, per¬ 
haps unwittingly, let ourselves be per- 
ceivedas fitting the villainous role. 

By aligning ourselves with authori¬ 
tarian forces in El Salvador and else¬ 
where because they oppose the Com¬ 
munist trend, we may encourage the 
revolution that we mean to discour¬ 
age. Though our announced policy is, 
of course, to foster democratic gov¬ 
ernments, our behavior, supposedly 
justified by necessity, tends to belie 
our statements. 

Since the creation of a fascist-type 
dictatorship can be accomplished 
feiriy rapidly If the necessary militar y 
means are present, while democracy - 
requires n much slower process of eco¬ 
nomic and political evolution, we may 
be placing ourselves on the horns of a 
dilemma: To oppose the left we wffiy- 
nflly espouse the right- Though neither 
extreme is what the majority of Ameri¬ 
can dtizens want, the conduct of the 
Administration seems to same to rep¬ 
resent just such a choice. 

The resolution of the dil emma is, of 
course, another matter. To build up 
democracy in Central America by 
economic, social and educational 
means is a policy that we should have 
vigorously adopted many years ago. 
Having failed in the past, we need all 
the more to do so now, no matter how 
late it ism* how idealisticand imprac¬ 
tical such steps may seem. 

Merely to join forces with the reac¬ 
tionary elements just.because they are 
the enemy of Communism could, in the 
end, amount to a choice of the Devil in 
preference to Beelzebub. To accept 
such a choice as inevitable and suffi¬ 
cient could assure eventual permanent 
victory of violence and oppression. 

In its current deliberations,- the Con¬ 
gress should not belittle and perhaps 
foreclose the ultimate result It must 
not sell short the issue of human 
ri gh ts, not mCentral America, not in 
the Middle East, not in Africa and, in 
the final analysis, not in our own coun¬ 
try. . ■ SaulRosenzweig 

St Louis, July.2?, 1983 


Capitalists fear Marxist expropria- * 
tion and regimentation; Marxists 


must perforce, insist that influence is 
a code word for militar y dominance . 
Military commitment nicely shifts the 
ground of the debate, so that by defini- 


‘We Killed the Monroe Doctrine in 1898’ 


tenga de vidrio, no debe tirar piedras 
al del vetino. For glass bases, 
dons. This machismo game entails es- . read vacuous political postures; but 

for stones, read bullets and bombs. 

Harvard Hollenberg 
New York, July24,1983 
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Natural-Gas Shortage 
On the U.S. Horizon 

To tiie Editor: 

It is not apparent that we learned 
much from conditions leading to the 
natural gas shortages of the 1970’s. 

Our country is approaching such 
shortage again, and the indications of 
its caning are as dear as they were in 
the early 70’s. But, as was the case 
then, published warnings of the poten¬ 
tial problem are almost nonexistent. 
Current excess gas production ca¬ 
pacity seems to blind us to looking 
even a few years ahead. 

U.S. proven reserves of natural gas 
have declined approximately 25 per¬ 
cent during the last 12 years, in spite 
of a tremendous increase in the rate of 
exploration for it. Although it is true 
that gas reserves grew slightly during 
the last two years, owing to record 
drilling rates coupled with conserva¬ 
tion, that trend has reversed in recent 
months because drilling for natural 
gas in the U.S. has virtually halted. 

Uncertainty concerning Govern¬ 
ment decisions on natural gas prices 
has increased the risk in exploration, 
and the ephemeral gas glut obscures 
the need for quick action on gas poli¬ 
cy. It is clear that U.S. proven re¬ 
serves of natural gas will resume 
their long-term decline this year, 
whereas demand for natural gas is 
likely to rise again as the economy im¬ 
proves and as gas prices drop tempo¬ 
rarily In response to the current glut. 

It is difficult to imagine a clearer 
formula for shortage, if the Govern¬ 
ment continues to be unclear on the 
nature and extent of future gas price 
controls. Unless gas consumption 
rates remain depressed, and unless 
the current rate of drilling for gas in¬ 
creases significantly, a shortage of 
domestic natural gas before the end 
of the 1980’s is a virtual certainty. 

Craig Bond Hatfield 
P rofessor of Geology 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio, July 16,1983 


Names for the Top Job 


To the Editor: 

The 1984 Presidential campaign 
seems to be lumbering off the ground 
with ail the fanfare and lack of airwor¬ 
thiness that once attended Howard 
■ Hughes’s “Spruce Goose” flying boat. 
Why doesn’t the great United States 
surprise everybody by going for the 
best for a change? Why are not Lee Ia- 
cocca of Chrysler, Derek Bofc of Har¬ 
vard or A. Bartlett Giamatti of Yale 
being seriously considered for the top 
job? Malcolm h. Bell 

Norwalk, Cam., July 21,1983 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mall received, we re¬ 
gret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


Tothe Editor: 

Assistant Secretary of State Elliott 
Abrams’s carefully crafted letter, 
which you published on July 19, objects 
to Lucy Komisar’s July 2 Op-Ed arti¬ 
cle, “U.S. Duty to Uruguay.” Secre¬ 
tary Abrams claims that the “evidence 
we have seen” doesn’t support her as¬ 
sessment that the Uruguayan military 
wants to -* — itica! liberty while al- 
lowingu .. . • :om of democracy. 

Yet the Uruguayan armed forces’ 
1983 constitutional project calls for re¬ 
strictions on free speech, on unions, on 
political parties. It provides for mili¬ 
tary justice for Chilian “subversives,” 
an armed forces command independ¬ 
ent of elected civilian political control 
and armed forces involvement in polit¬ 
ical decision-making. 

The armed forces have closed down 
newspapers and arrested demonstra¬ 
tors and politicians. They have refused 
to end the proscription of major politi¬ 
cal leaders and even have cut down the 
food for political prisoners. This coer- 


ible, and ethical guidelines have been 
established for the use of laboratory 
animals. Live animals should be used 
only when the data are absolutely nec¬ 
essary, no adequate alternatives to the 
use of animals exist and every effort is 


study and whether alternatives were 
available. But, ironically, the experi¬ 
mental model the Defense Depart¬ 
ment proposed was more humane 
than the’designs that have been ap¬ 
proved for many other Government- 
funded experiments. Animals are 
often not adequately anesthetized be* 
fore painful experiments, and are al- 


caou is to demonstrate that the military 
have the muscle to stay in power if 
their constitution isn’t accepted. * 
Shortly after Secretary Abrams 
wrote Ms letter, Uruguay’s civilian 
political leaders decided that the mili¬ 
tary’s use of muscle to farce accept¬ 
ance of its constitution had gone so far 
that the politicians suspended discus¬ 
sion of the project -.vi'h the military. 

Mr. Abrams writes that the U.S. 1ms 
given no signal that it would welcome 
tiie denial of political liberty as part of 
a hollow democracy, but the evidence 
of the Uruguayan military’s denial of 
political liberty to force acceptance of 
its refusal to return to barracks is so 
clear that the U.S. should give an un¬ 
equivocal signal critical of the obsti¬ 
nate brutality of what <wr Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs calls a “friendly 
government.” Milton I. Vanger 

Professor of History 
Braudels University 
Waltham,'Mass., July 19,1983 


of paralytics and provide improved 
overright by requiring each research 
institution to include on a review com¬ 
mittee at least one member from out¬ 
side the institution who would be re¬ 
sponsible for community animal wel¬ 
fare concerns. 


place in American laboratories would 
cease. The cancellation of gunshot- 
wound experiments on 80 dogs was a 
minor victory. Much more significant 
for the welfare of millions of labora¬ 
tory animals would be the passage of 
S.657. . John f. Kullberg 

Executive Director, A.S.P.CA. 

New Ycrk, July 27,1983 
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When Animal Experiments Cannot Be Avoided 

To the Editor: lowed to recover from painful surgery 

Secretary of Defense Weinberger is -so that they can be “recycled” for 
to be commended for Ms prompt com- additional procedures, 
piiance with demands to stop gunshot- SenRtor Robert Dole recently intro- 

wound experiments on dogs (news duced legislation (S.657) that would 
story July 27). But would those so in- strengthen the Animal Welfare Act by 
dignant over these experiments have Improving laboratory conditions for 
been equally outraged were the bul- research animals. This bill would re- 
lets aimed at pigs, goats, rabbits or quire the use of the lowest number of 
monkeys rather than dogs? animals passible in any Government- 

Scientific advancement and hu- J funded experiment, encourage the use 
inaneness toward animals are compat- of alternatives, avoid repeated opera¬ 
tions on the same animal, curb the use 


made to eliminate suffering. 

In the Defense Department's, dog- 
wounding experiment, serious ques- Were the bill to become law, some 
tions existed over the need for the of the horrible practices that now take 
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' You don't have to think that the San- 
anything 3^ 
taiow^at the United States is doing 
everything wrong. But that hardly 
takes care of the matter. The Admin- 
istration appears totally out of touch 
with r eality, what, for example, does 
President Reagan mean whan he calls 
t he Sah dinistas “totalitarian,” their 
Government "Mandst-Leninist" 9 
. Any citizen of Nicaragua, even a 
Well-known opponent of the Govern¬ 
ment, is far safer on the streets of 
Managua than is his counterpart in El 
Salvado r, Gua temala or Honduras — 
three countries whose Governments 
enjoy. Mr. Reagan’s enthusiastic sup¬ 
port No killings or kidnappings have 
beenieported in “totalitarian” Nicara¬ 
gua.^ 

Moreover, many Latin Americans 
view with skepticism the President’s 
concern for elections in Nicaragua 
The well-educated among them know 
that 13 years passed from the time of 
our own revolution to our first elec¬ 
tions^ that the 80,000 counterrevolu¬ 
tionaries who fled to Canada were 
thereafter not allowed to vote, teach 
or preach in the United States; and 
most of all they recall that the first 
-duly, elected Marxist President in 
Latin America, Salvador Allende Gos- 
sens of Chile, promptly became the 
target for destabilization under the 
Nixtm-Kissinger foreign policy. 

And how “MarxistrLeninist" is a 
country when four well-known Roman 
Catholic priests and no Communists 
serve in the Cabinet? When 80 percent 
of the land and 75 percent of industry 
remain in private hands? To be sure 
the banks in Nicaragua have been na¬ 
tionalized, but so too have those in 
Mexico; as well as the Mexican oil in¬ 
dustry. Yet the President never refers 
to “Marxist-Leninist" Mexico. 

Does “Marxist-Leninist” mean the 
Sandinistas threaten United States 
economic interests? As far as I can 
see, only the interests of United States 
businessmen who even today continue 
to expect 25 to 30 percent return on 
their investment in Central America. 
Ours, after all, is the nearest, the larg¬ 
est, the historic market. In two recent 
trips to Nicaragua X repeatedly heard 
farmers say that they prefer their old 
John Deere farm equipment to the 
Fiat and Soviet tractors they are 
forced now to drive only because the 
Reagan Administration is blocking 
the shipment of spare parts. 

William S loans Coffin, senior minister 
at the Riverside Church, recently vis¬ 
ited Nicaragua. 


For 


f ^A frtwb.iri. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Each year, in 
adt century, the management of con- 
lict and cooperation seems to be 
jomewhere near the center of the 
wiman experiment. Not hing ago I sat 
fawn far a weekend and tried to figure 
nit what I have learned during four 
lecades about peacekeeping and 
peacemaking. The result: -13 apho¬ 
risms from experience. 

• No conflict negotiation, settle¬ 
ment or bargain is merely two-sided. 
For one week at the State Depart¬ 
ment, I counted the active sides of 
svery issue that came across my 
task. The average number of sides 
eras 5.3 — which proves only that you 
ran quantify any intuition if you try. If 
you don’t get all the “sides” involved 
in the solution, they become part of 
the problem. 

'• A "third party" (it’s really a sixth 
of seventh) is usually indispensable 
and often lacking. Conflict resolution 
requires some source of independent 
elu cidatio n of the issues. 

• Courage is directly proportional 
to distance from the problem. Near 
neighbors have too many, axes to 


Nicaragua 
Is Not 
An Enemy 

By William Sloane Coffin 


The same is true of hospital equip¬ 
ment and other items. In fact, such is 
the determination of the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration to "make the Nicara¬ 
guan economy scream,” that when a 
Maryknoll lay missionary asked for 
the number of the spare part needed to 
repair her I.B.M. typewriter, a.part 
that could have been sent her or 
brought by visiting Americans, she 
was told by the Managua I.BJVI. rep¬ 
resentative, “We are forbidden to give 
out the numbers.” r. 

Finally, does ' 

“Marxist-Lenin- 

1st” mean a threat 

to United States 

security? it’s hard ■ 

to believe that 

Nicaragua threat- 

ens our safety any 

more than Af- wm v 

ghanistan • threat- 

ens the safety of * 8 JnpMP| 

the- Soviet Union. S 

A single American \ ' 4 J 

plane flying out of 
southern Cali for- 

ma, Texas or Flor- * 

ida could obliter- 
ate Nicaragua in 
20 minutes and 
every Nicaraguan 

knows it. * 

As for the 
charge that the 

Sandinistas are L* 

exporting vio¬ 
lence, isn’t that a 
little like accus- - 
ing France of 

starting the American Revolution? 
Anyone with common seise knows 
you can’t have a revolt without re¬ 
volting conditions, and the experts 
now excluded from policy making 
know that the revolutions brewing in 
El Salvador, Guatemala and Hon¬ 
duras share the same legitimate twin 
goals of the Sandmista revolution: to 
stop the exploitation of the many by 


are multilateral. In such a world, uni¬ 
lateral action both looks bad and works 
badly. The United States response in 
Korea in 1950 looked good and worked 
tolerably well because it was folded 
into a United Nations operation. The 
United States response in Vietnam in 
the 60’s goes down in history as a uni¬ 
lateral failure, even though we had 
more foreign troops associated with us 
in Vietnam than in Korea. 7 - 

:.t; •'Voting is an inferior means of con¬ 
flict management; consensus-proce¬ 
dure usually works better. Voting takes 
a snapshot of a disagreement but often 
does not modify the behavior of the mi¬ 
nority, who prefer their own rights to 
the majority’s righteousness. The 
. major breakthroughs in global cooper¬ 
ation (the Law of the Sea Treaty, the 
outer space treaties, the weather fore¬ 
casting system, the triumphs in public 
health) have been accomplished by 
consensus procedure. 

• Consensus is not the same as 
irnan imnns consent. Consensus means 
moving by “no objection” procedure: 
the acquiescence of those who care 
about the decision, protected by the 
apathy of those who do not, 

• Process is the surrogate for sub¬ 
stance. People will often clothe their 
substantive disagreements in proce¬ 
dural raiment: “Have you asked for a 
legal opinion?” “I didn’t get a copy of 
your paper.” "It’s time for lunch." 
Robert’s Rules of Order are often a 
b&le for those who want to prevent ac¬ 
tion. 

• Openness has costs as well as 
benefits. The central dilemma of par¬ 
ticipatory process is clear enough; 
“How do you get everybody in cm the 
act and still get some action?” But 
everybody doesn’t have to be in on 
everything. The world’s work gets 
done by consortia of the concerned. 
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the few and to end foreign domina¬ 
tion. ... 

Obsessed with Communism, the 
Reagan Administration sees a 1 'Marx¬ 
ist-Leninist” under every Central 
American bash. The result is a policy 
without wisdom or conscience. What 
the Reagan Administration is doing in 
the name of America and with Ameri¬ 
can money is a disgrace. The contin¬ 
ued killing in El Salvador is sickening, 
as are the counterrevolutionaries the 
Administration Is arming and training 
— these comerrevolutionaries not 
only kidnap and kill, they torture and 
mutilate. Congress has the power to 
end the slaughter. Z hope every Con¬ 
gressional member will feel a moral 
obligation to do so. 


By Ernest W. Lefever 

WASHINGTON — President Rea¬ 
gan's decision to conduct naval exer¬ 
cises in international waters off Cen¬ 
tral America and the Pentagon's an- 
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ver the centuries, 

I managing conflict 
and cooperation 
has been central 


why, in the early 1960's, 
itions’ best peacekeeping 
ie Congo were Indian, 
End Scandinavian. It is 
the 70's, the Organization 
jity could not bring Itself 
Igaoda's Idi Amin, 
itself is not power. Mili- 
-flexing, as the Chinese 


uuwu. m 

cs, tor example, energy; 
culture, data flows and 
alues are all relevant 

Carefully on the use of 
•e is easy to escalate, 

iriate.lt should never be 

rovide a release for the 
dan. (A veteran Japa- 
t once gave me some 

"Never get angry except 

i community of the can¬ 
ons and thei r solutions 

and, director of the Uni- 
{innesota's Hubert H. 
stitute of Public Affairs, 
Assistant Secretary of 


• Our standards are not the world's 
standards. A viable purpose for 
American foreign policy is “to make 
the world safe for diversity” —the 
words at John F. Kennedy heard 
round the world, sometimes forgotten 
in the ac tions of his successors. That 
policy won’t work if — to Clarence 
BarroWs phrase — we judge others 
by their actions and ourselves by our 

intentions. _ 

• People can agree on next stepsto 
take together if they carefully avoid 
tryin g to agree on why they are agree- 

mchrmp tHtfflrr arms control 


agreement with the Soviet Union ora 


Aw* 


Jodie Kran 


CMBytcunwn- - 

die East or a working NATO system 
or rules about the exchange of 
weather data and the use of the fre- 
ouency spectrum if we have w agree 
tot on ideology. In intematimxal rela¬ 
tions it’s not “management by object 
rive;” it’s management in spite of 
multiple objectives. 

• Resolving conflict sn t always a 
Good Thtog. Some tensions are prom¬ 
ising; the global urge tor Mines®, 
insistence on human rights, competi¬ 
tive hustling, rising expectations-The 
problem is not to keep the peace; it s 
tokeepchangepeaceful. 
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We’re Old, 
Not Senile, 
Ronald 

By Margaret E. Kuhn 

PHILADELPHIA — There is a 
theory of health-cost containment in 
vogue in Washington and among cer¬ 
tain members of the medical estab¬ 
lishment that suggests that good old 
supply-and-demand principles can re¬ 
duce not only what it costs to treat the 
elderly and the poor but also the whole 
cost to our society at heal to care. 

The theory goes like this: U sick eld¬ 
erly and poor people are forced to pay 
a larger share of the costs of treat¬ 
ment, they will shop around for less 
expensive care and the marketplace 

erf health providers will be so fearful of' 

losing money that it will respond by 
finding new and less costly ways to at¬ 
tract "buyers.” 

This theory is worse than just utter 
nonsense—it is an insult to the intelli¬ 
gence of Americans and a cruel at¬ 
tempt to shift the burdens of runaway 
health costs onto the shoulders of our 
most vulnerable citizens: the old and 
the poor. 

This punitive approach is one of 
many put forth in the urgent attempt 
to finance Medicare and Medicaid into 
the next century. In addition to cuts in 
both programs by the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration, the latest proposal would re¬ 
quire the elderly sick'— regardless of 
—in pick up part of the cost of 
the first 60 days of hospitalization. 
This may sound reasonable for those 

with adequate incomes, hut it does not 
make sense for a person on Social Se¬ 
curity with only $284.30 a month to live 
on when the average cost of a day in 
the hospital is $245. 

Can anyone seriously believe that 
an elderly person who foils sick will be 
able to shop around for less costly 
health care? Where? Another com¬ 
munity hospital? Another family doc* 
tor? Does the President really think 
that elderly sick people can do what 
others have foiled to do—confront the 
obscenely high costs of medical care 
in this country? 

The current plan does one thing and 
only one thing; It allows the Govern¬ 
ment to run out on its commitment to 
. the health of older citizens — and it 
does nothing whatsoever to contain 
the; greed at the health care industry. 
In effect, it says to the elderly that our 
Government is too cowardly and inef¬ 
fectual to deal with this hot issue, so 

Margaret E. Kuhn is national con¬ 
venor of the Gray Panthers. 


nouncement that United States raili-. 
ary personnel will take part In joint 
exercises in Honduras have shocked 
some Americans. Others see in these 
traditional shows of force- evidence 
that at last we may be overcoming the 
paralysis of power that has gripped us 
since the foil of Saigon. 

Some Americans are reluctant to 
recognize that we live in a tragic and 
dangerous world.- The frontiers of 
freedom are shrinking. Over the last 
decade or so the Kremlin has installed 
regimes in Afghanistan, Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Ethiopia, Angola 
and Mozambique. Moscow continues 
to determine the destiny of its captive 
nations from the Baltic to Bulgaria. 
Its control always means an over¬ 
whelming denial of human rights. 

Moscow subsidizes Cuba at the rate 
of $6 million a day and uses it as a 
springboard to topple Latin American 
governments. Nicaragua and other 
surrogates also provide the weapons 
for terrorism and military conquest. 
There are 6,000 Cuban advisers in 
Nicaragua, at least 2,000 of them mili¬ 
tary. There are 55' 
United States mili- 
tary advisers in El 
^ Salvador. 

A war is raging 
in Central Amer¬ 
ica. One side will 
ultimately pre- 
vail. What should 
the United States 
do to insure that 
the wrong shtewiH 
not win? The con- 
diet poses a clear 
threat to our vital 
J interests. Further, 

under the Rio Pact 
Wr and the Charter of 

A the Organization 

of American 
■ States, the United 

States has a legal 
■HI jr and moral respon- 

sibility to uphold 
I the security of 

f countries in the re¬ 

gion. 

The most urgent 
task is to end the 
war in El Salvador. This can be done 
only by military means, not by land 
redistribution or elections—unless by 
some miracle the Marxist forces sud¬ 
denly abandon their conviction that 
victory comes out of the -barrel of a 
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older people must bear the burden. 

Here are the dimensions of that bur¬ 
den: 

Hospital costs last year rose three 
times faster than the inflation rate, 
and there has been an alarming 450 
percent increase in the hospital day 
rate since 1950. Further increases will 
occur with the dosing of community 
hospitals and the emergence of large 
chains of hospitals operating far 
profit. And health care for the elderly 
costs four times what it does for other 
Americans. Social Security provides 
the total income for more than a third 
of our nation’s population over 65. 
Medicare is the only health insurance 
that most of the 26 million older 
Americans have. Even with that. 
Medicare covers only about 45 percent 
of their total day-today medical ex¬ 
penses. 

The Administration has proposed a 
"trade-off” with older citizens: to ex¬ 
change for cost-sharing of the already 
bloated medical costs of the first 60 
days of hospitalization, the Govern¬ 
ment proposes to pickup the total cost 
of care after that period. What they 
fail to point out is that most hospital 
stays average about 11 days and that 
less one percent of the hospital¬ 
ized elderly would use the "cata¬ 
strophic illness” coverage. I believe 
the Government should provide both 
kinds of coverage and could finance 
both if it would find the courage to ad¬ 
dress the real problem. 

The Administration has said it 
wants to increase everyone's con¬ 
sciousness of health care costs—from 
patients to hospital administrators. It 
wma to me that the very last people 
in this country who need a lesson in 
cost awareness are the elderly, most 
of whom count pennies in the super¬ 
market, deny themselves even the 
most modest pleasures and even 
avoid seeking proper medical care be¬ 
cause they fear the costs. 

Let the Adminis tration direct Its 
message to those who have the pri¬ 
mary power to cut medical costs: hos¬ 
pital profiteers who abuse the Medi¬ 
care system by adding phony charges 
and inflating legitimate costs, doctors 
who ignore "reasonable charge” 
levels and bill whatever they please, 
proprietary nursing homes that con¬ 
tinue to charge unconscionable rates 
despite one of the most shameful 
records of abuse, in the history of mod¬ 
em medicine, physician tea m s who 
refuse to accept Medicare assignment 
and order unnecessary tests, drugs, 
procedures and in-hospital stays. 

And let the message be heard by 
politicians .who'mistakenly believe 
thatonce people reach age ffi they lose 
their right to decent, affordable health 
care and their ability to fight for it. 
Older Americans have contributed 
much to this society and will continue 
to contribute to the well-being of fu¬ 
ture generations. The issues of age 
challenge the whole society and are 
the levers for change. 


Mr. Reagan’s call for increased 
military and economic assistance to 
El Salvador, Honduras and Guate¬ 
mala is thus wise and necessary. 
Alone and unaided these fragile Gov¬ 
ernments are no match for Soviet 
power and ambition. Their forces 
need greater discipline and training, 
but at this stage oily modest United 
'States aid is required. This assist¬ 
ance, backed by toe show of strength 
and commitment symbolized by the 
planned military exercises, may pro¬ 
vide the margin of victory. 

United States military support can 
nkn lay the foundation for fruitful ne¬ 
gotiations. Talks are not an end in 
the m selv e s; diplomacy is the conduct 
of war by other means. The ultimate 
test of policy, morally and politically, 
is the quality of the agreement, not the 
process that led to it. The President 
seeks a peace that insures g e nuin e 
seif-determination, not one that 
merely stills toe guns while external 
control continues. 

It is often said that poverty and re¬ 
pression are responsible for conflict in 
Central America. They are factors, 
but they are not the cause of the vio- 


Reagan is trying to 
make sure the 
wrong side does 
not win the war 


lence. Poverty does not cause Com¬ 
munism; Communism, when victori¬ 
ous, perpetuates poverty. The Presi¬ 
dent is committed to supporting a 
comprehensive development effort. 
First the violence must be ended. 
Peace must precede prosperity; order 
te‘a prerequisite for greater justice. 
Peace must be pursued by a judicious 
Mend of military aid, covert action* 
and other manifestations of resolve. 

The accusation that President Rea¬ 
gan is leading us into another Vietnam 
has little merit. We failed to contain 
Communist expansion in Indochina 
because we did not act decisively. A 
more valid and encouraging prece¬ 
dent is the Truman Doctrine, which 
saved Greece and Turkey from the 
Soviet yoke. In 1947 these two war- 
weakened countries were severely 
threatened by Soviet subversion. 
Harry Truman knew that only mili¬ 
tary force could save an ally threat¬ 
ened by military force. He acted and 
prevented Moscow from extending its 
empire to the Mediterranean. 

Now Mr. Reagan has acted with the 
same insight Hte deployment of a car¬ 
rier force and his call for increased 
military and economic aid merit the 
support of Congress and the American 
people. This modest but timely 
demonstration of will may well make 
it unnecessary to order a blockade or 
send an expeditionary force later on. 

The Soviet Union is on the offensive 
around the world, probing for soft 
spots. Our determination is being se¬ 
verely tested in Central America. If we 
fail to respond with a firm and re¬ 
strained use of power to achieve our 
humane objectives, the Communists 
are likely to succeed in imposing their 
brutal coder. If the President receives 
the support he deserves, his initiatives 
in Central America will help restore 
our credibility as a champion of free¬ 
dom and will stiffen the spines of our 

allies to Europe and Asia. As the leader 
of the free worid we Should do no less. 

Ernest W. Lefever is president of the 
Ethics and PuWie Policy Center and 
co-editor with E. Stephen Hunt of 
“The Apocalyptic Premise, Nuclear 
Arms Debated.” 


On 

Creative 

Loafing 


By James Reston 


WASHINGTON, July 30 - This Is 
the time of year to consider the advan¬ 
tages of creative loafing, and the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, by unani¬ 
mous consent, is taking the month of 
August off to consider them. 

President Reagan is in full agree¬ 
ment. Nothing makes him happier than 
toe prospect of the Congress’s going on 
a long vacation, and there’s a lot to be 
said in favor of his doing the same. 

For it's when the President is least 
active, leaving his problems to his 
Cabinet, his staff and outside commis¬ 
sions, that he’s most effective. It's 
when he is most active and occasion¬ 
ally takes charge that even his old 
buddies in the Administration begin to 
get a Little edgy. 

He was doing just fine a few weeks 
ago. His economic policy was picking 
up. Even the skeptics were beginning 
to say that maybe the old boy bad 
something after all. The stock market 
was zipping along and the Garth Poll 
— up 10 points in two months — was 
saying. 58 percent of the people 
thought he was doing a good job. 

Whereupon instead of taking “ranch 
time,” as his wife, Nancy, is always 
suggesting, and getting away from the 
struggle like the Congress, he ordered 
a task force of thousands of troops, 
aircraft carriers and even a battleship 
into toe Caribbean and Pacific waters 
of Central America. 

In the process, be diverted attention 
from the economy, where he was get¬ 
ting good marks, to toe military, 
where Newsweek was condemning his 
“gunboat diplomacy” and even The 
Wall Street Journal was complaining 
about his "uncertain trumpet.” 

He was very bad in his last television 
press conference because he tried to 
pretend that he was sending the Navy 
and the marines into Central America 
on a “routine mission.” Nothing new. 
Just the same old thing done many 
times before. He seemed very nervous 
m his argument, and no wonder. 

For he had decided on this naval and 
military demonstration without care¬ 
ful and prior consultation with the 
Congress or even with his own Secre¬ 
tary of State, or his allies, or his am¬ 
bassadors in Central America. In this 
he took a chance, as President Carter 
did when he sent the rescue mission 
into Iran without toe knowledge of 
Secretary of State Vance, who re¬ 
signed in protest. 

Maybe Secretary of State Shultz will 
accept this experiment iu gunboat, di? 
plomacy, though it's not his style. He 
defended the President’s policy when 
he went to Capitol Hill but not the hy¬ 
pocrisy that this was just another 
"routine” exercise. 

President Reagan gets into trouble 
mainly when he forgets to be faithful 
to himself, and pretends that he knows 
better than his colleagues. For exam¬ 
ple, he was criticized recently, right 
and left, for tossing hot potatoes like 
the MX missile. Social Security and 
Central America to commissions of 
distinguished private citizens. But 
this was a good idea, and his natural 
way of doing things. 

He came to Washington pro m i s i n g 
to get toe government off our backs 
and was merely trying to get the gov¬ 
ernment off his back. This was a logi¬ 
cal extension of his political philoso¬ 
phy. it’s a brilliant political technique 
and the Democrats don’t quite know 
how to handle it. They agree he needs 
help in toe conduct of foreign affairs 
but denounce him for getting it. 

It’s when occasionally he tries to go 
it alone that be stumbles. Unlike 
Presidents Carter, Nixon and John¬ 
son, be usually doesn't pretend that 
he’s running everything. 

An argument could be made that 
Messrs. Carter, Johnson and Nixon 
came a cropper because they worked 
too hard. Mr. Johnson wouldn’t listen to 
his Cabinet on Vietnam. Mr. Nixon in¬ 
timidated his staff on Watergate. Mr. 
Carter memorized every memo and 
tried to decide every issue, cook every 
meal and wash every dish in the White 
House. 

Mr. Reagan has seldom made this 
mistake; except when he's accused of 
delegating Presidential responsibility, 
he tends to go it alone, forgetting the ad¬ 
vice of old conservatives of the past. 

Rudyard Kipling recommended that 
the leaders of nations study the art of 
"judicious leaving alone.” Chief Jus¬ 
tice Burger has a little warning sign on 
his desk: “L.I.S.—let it simmer." 

Pascal thought that most of the evils 
of life arose from “man's being un* 

I able to sit still in a room." And that 
old Tory, Walter Bagehot, argued a 
"hundred years ago when he was editor 
of The Economist in London that 
"overactivity Is a very great eviL" 
This impulse for sudden action, for 
"doing something," Bagehot believed, 
was inherited from primitive days 
when life was simple and quick action 
led to desirable results. The problem 
was plain: If A kills B before B kills A, 
then A survives. 

"But the issues of life are plain no 
longer," Bagehot insisted, even in the 
last century. "To act rightly in mod¬ 
ern society requires a great deal of 
previous study, a great deal of assimi¬ 
lated information, a great deal of 
sharpened imagination ... and much 
lying in the sun." 

He ended his sermon with a verse 
for August: 

Old things need not be therefore 
true, 

O brother men, nor yet the new; 

Ah, still awhile the old thought retain , 
And yet consider it again. 

William Safi re is on vacation. 
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any Cultures Speak 
hrough Latin Music 


Sy ALLAN KOZINN 

T hese days, it’s convenient to 
think of the Western musical 
tradition as the joint prop¬ 
erty of the United States and 
a handful of European coun¬ 
tries. But of course, the world is far 
broader than that, and local varieties 
of "serious” music — works based on 
European models, tempered with in¬ 
digenous folksongs, instruments or 
sensibilities — are to be found every¬ 
where. Latin America, with its many 
diverse musical cultures, is a case in 
point, and it can be both enlightening 
and refreshing to take an occasional 
look at the variety of music produced 
in this vast region. 

Mexico’s composers — or, at least, 
these who flourished around the mid¬ 
dle of this century — are fairly well 
known here, and they have produced 
several works that are classics in 
their genre. For instance, recent re* 
leases devoted to Mexican music in¬ 
clude no fewer than three new record¬ 
ings each at Carlos Chdv&'s 
“Sirtfotiia India,” Jest Pablo Moncay- 
o's "Huapango" and Silvestre Revuel- 
tos’s "SensemayA.” There are also 
two new recordings of Revueltas's 
"Homage to Federico Garcia Lorca.” 

Curios Chavez composed the 
“Sinfonia India,” the second of his 
seven symphonies, during a visit to 
the United States in 1935. A Single 
movement work in distinct fast-slow- 
fast sections, it uses themes based on 
traditional songs of three Indian 
tribes from Mexico’s northern Pacific 
coast, but molded into an almost Co- 
plandesque orchestral setting, and 
heavily overlaid with percussion, both 
indigenous and standard. Enrique 
Batiz leads the Orqruestra Sinfonica 
del Estado de Mexico (Varese Sara- 
bande VCDM1000 220, digital; also of¬ 
fered as Sine Qua Nan Seven Star 
Chrome Cassette 18) in the most ex¬ 
troverted account among the three 
new versions, and the energy with 
which his players attack the work’s 
repetitive and thunderous closing 
’pages is invigorating just to listen to. 
Luis Herrera de la Fuente, at the head 
ofihe Xalapa Symphony (Vox Cum 
Laude D-VCL 9033, digital), and Fer¬ 
nando Lozano, leading the Mexico 


City Philharmonic (Desto DC 7218) es¬ 
chew some of the surface electricity of 
Mr. Batiz's performance, in favor of a 
somewhat more subtle approach to 
pacing and shading. But both build 
impressively, and in the end, neither 
lacks anything in intensity. 

All three recordings also feature 
Moncayo's "Huapango" — a piece of 
musical machismo, based on tradi¬ 
tional dance forms, and reminiscent 
of the music used in the old Marlboro 
cigarette commercials; and Revuel¬ 
tas's "Sensemayfi,” a 1938 evocation 
of primitivism that has much in com¬ 
mon rhythmically and texturally with 
Stravinsky’s "Rite of Spring.” Here 
again, Mr. Batiz’s version emphasizes 
energy and sparkle, and In fact begins 
the work at full throttle, while his two 
colleagues start out slowly and qui¬ 
etly, and build to the work’s climax 
more gradually. Mr. Herrera de la 
Fuente rounds his disk out with Bias 
Galindo's “Sones de Mariachi," a 
bright and lively score based on folk 
tunes, and Revueltas’s witty, ligttiy 
dissonant chamber piece, "Ocho X 
Radio.” Mr. Lozano, on the other 
hand, fills out his disk with Carlos 
Mabarak's more substantial dance 
suite, "Balada del Venado y la Luna” 
("Ballad of the Deer and the Moon”), 
a work in a Romantic Franoo*Russlan 
idiom, and only a glancing hint at a 
Mexican accent. 

Mr. Batiz’s program concludes with 
another Revtieltas score, the some¬ 
times introspective, sometimes harsh 
and brassy "Homage to Federico 
Garcia Lorca.” Cast in three sections 
— "Dance,” "Sorrow” and "Sound” 
—the work bears some formal resem¬ 
blance to the ChAvez "Sinfonfa,” if 
only because its outer movements are 
rhythmically Insistent and full of quin- 
tessentially Hispanic themes, while 
the central one conveys a touching, 
poetic serenity. Mr. Batiz shapes this 
score more thoughtfully than he does 
the others on his disk. 

Fernando Lozano has also recorded 
this “Homage” (Desto DC 7215), and 
although there are differences in 
tempo and balances between the two 
performances, both make strong 
cases for the score. The rest of Mr. 
Lozano’s disk is given over to a large 
Revueltas work, "The Night of the 






Carlos Chivez and, at upper right, josi Pablo Moncayo are among die Mexican composers 
who have produced several works that are considered clanica in their genre* 


Mayas.” This, actually, is a sym¬ 
phonic suite, based on material Re¬ 
vueltas composed for a film sound¬ 
track, and arranged by Jos6 Ives 
Limantour, a Mexican conductor. 
This is an uneven work — much of it 
superficial in the way that film scores 
often are, but some of It quite beauti¬ 
ful, and luahly orchestrated. 

Manual Maria Ponce was one of 
Mexico's more prolific co m posers and 
he worked tirelessly, in the first half 
of this century, to establish a Mexican 
idiom. Yet his best known works are 
the many guitar pieces he wrote for 
the Spanish guitarist AndrAs Segovia, 
and although some of these take in 
Mexican folk themes, most are in a 
decidedly cosmopolitan style. The gui¬ 
tarist Alice Artzt has recorded three 
rather diverse scores, all composed 
between 1929 and 1932 (Meridian 
E77041). One of these, the Suite in A, is 
a Kreisleresque forgery, originally 
passed off as the work of the Baroque 
lutenlst, Sylvius Leopold Weiss. ‘Natu¬ 
rally, the suite’s neo-BarOque style 
packs a good deal of charm, as does 
the more exuberant and folk-inspired 


Samuel Beckett Strives 
To Distill His Vision 


By MEL GUSSOW 

I n his art, Samuel Beckett pursues a 
course of courageous and prag¬ 
matic pessimism. Despite per¬ 
sona] dilemmas and public calami¬ 
ties, man strives onward, adapting 
himself to each crisis and devising 
new methods of endurance. In his lat¬ 
est fiction, "Worstward Ho," Beckett 
■ urges, "Try again. Fail again. Fail 
better.” From his point of view, the 
destination is unavoidable but the 
journey can be alleviated. For the 
past 25 years, since "Krapp’s Last 
Tape," he has been distilling his vi¬ 
sion, bringing his theater and his fic¬ 
tion into closer proximity and writing 
plays for one or two voices, a speaker 
and a silent listener or sentinel. Often , 
these are two aspects of one persona. 
In some of the plays we do not even 
see a whole man or woman: the inces¬ 
santly moving lips of the woman in 
"Not I"; the disembodied head surr- 
rounded by a flaring corona of white 
hair in "That Time.” In others we 
glimpse an isolated figure in Umbo: 
the daughter calculating her steps in 
“Footfalls.” Though these plays are 
brief, some lasting a scant 15 minutes, 
in performance the effect can be awe¬ 
some — a biographical time line re¬ 
fined into a single mesmerizing 
image. 

While all his recent short pieces 
have hod a unity of expression, in bis 
last few plays there Is a sign of in¬ 
creasing experimentation. In "Rocka- 
by,” for example, the woman's solilo¬ 
quy Is counterpointed by the sound 
and the rhythm of her chair, endlessly 
rocking away her minutes on earth. In 
“A Piece of Monologue,” the speaker 
has a silent, totemic double, a tall 
standing lamp with a skull-size white 
globe. Any second we expect the lamp 
to apeak. In his three newest plays, 
Off Broadway at the Harold Clurman 
Theater, Beckett continues to ejqtore 
the dimensions of the short dramatic 
form. The result is a compelling trip¬ 
tych of disparate plays, 

Tho opening play, "Ohio Impromp¬ 
tu,” n kind of companion piece to "A 
Piece of Monologue” (each was origi¬ 
nally performed by that quintessen¬ 
tial Beckett actor, David Ward low) 
speaks poetically and with a stunning 
theatricality about a last love. "Catas¬ 
trophe,” the evening’s centerpiece, is 
a politically prescient black comedy 
about man's enslavement by the 
state. "What Where,” the most enig¬ 
matic of the three pieces, Is a cryptic 
gram of truth about the manipulation 
of man by men. 


"Ohio Impromptu,” commissioned 
and first performed for a Beckett fes¬ 
tival at Ohio State University in 1981, 
begins on a brilliantly lighted stage. 
Two men sit at right angles at a long 
table: They are dressed identically in' 
long black coats and flowing white 
wigs. As doubles, they regard each 
other with silent suspicion. In the cen¬ 
ter of the table is a black, wide- 
brimmed hat such as might be worn 
by a pilgrim. Hie character identified 
as the Reader (David Warrilow) turns 
the pages of a large volume, fighting 
the "old terror of night" to retell a 
story from the life of his companion 
and alter ego, identified as the Listen¬ 
er. It is a story about a departed loved 
one, who haunts the Listener’s night 
thoughts. 

Repeatedly the listener interrupts 
the monologue with a knock on the 
table, which acts as punctuation and 
as a signal for the Reader to stop and 
to repeat. The Reader polishes his 
monologue, a self-editing process that 
itself is a motif in a number of recent 
Beckett plays, which deal tangentially 
with the creative process. In a sense, 
the Reader becomes a kin of Beckett's 
Krapp. Instead of replaying a tape, he 
replays a story with stops and starts. 
Eventually he arrives at the end, "the 
sad tale a last time told." In Beckett's 
own case, the telling never ceases. 
Stories, like footfalls, keep returning, 
with variations on variations, and, as 
in "Ohio Impromptu,” with images 
that sear our memory. 

Of the three plays, "Catastrophe” 
(pronounced in the Greek manner as a 
three-syllable word without a final 
"e”) is the most elaborate and the 
most tangible. It takes place on a real 
stage, with scenery, contemporary 
costumes and as exchange of pungent 
dialogue. The play is dedicated to Va¬ 
clav Havel, the dissident Czechoslo¬ 
vak playwright, and was first pre¬ 
sented in France as part of a festival 
honoring Havel. It is the most oven 
expression of Beckett's political con¬ 
sciousness, his compassionate testi¬ 
mony about the cause of human 
rights. To some degree, the piece rep¬ 
resents a return for the author to the 
verbal playfulness of his earlier dra¬ 
matic work. For all Its mordancy, 
"Catastrophe” remains a comedy, al¬ 
beit one on a most oppressive theme. 

The scone is a stage being prepared 
for a public performance, such as one 
might encounter in an Iron Curtain 
country or In ancient Rome. A man, as 
bony as a cadaver, stands helplessly 
an a plinth, a prisoner in the dock 
awaiting sentence. He Is identified as 
the Protagonist (hauntingly personi- 


"Sonatina Meridional. ’ 1 

The major woric here, though, is the 
20 Variations and Fugue on "La Folia 
de Eapafia”—an extraordinarily de¬ 
manding composition that echoes a 
number of historical and national 
styles, and one of the first truly gigan¬ 
tic works of the modern guitar litera¬ 
ture. Miss Arm's performances may 
not embody the urgency and purely 
propulsive qualities mat fuel compet¬ 
ing recordings by AndrAs Segovia, 
John Williams or Eliot Fisk, but that’s 
not to say that hers lack drive. She 
aitaa for darltyand logic, and the 
comfortably paced remits are often 
enlightening. 

Moving southward from Mexico, 
the two most musical South American 
countries would seem to be Brazil and 
Argentina, each of which has strong 
popular and classical traditions that 
often overlap. The music of the Brazil¬ 
ian composer Ernesto Nazareth la a 


case in point: Modeled on Itth-ceo- 
tmy European salon music, Mr. Naza- 
reft's pieces also take In elements of 
African music and Brazilian folk im¬ 
provisation. Today, many of Mr. 
Nazareth’s pieces are central in the 
repertories of Brazil’s popular chftros 
bands — ensemUes that, like jazz 
bands, take an Improvisatory ap¬ 
proach— but the more rarely heard 
solo piano originals also stand up well. 

Arthur Mbralra Lima, a pianist 
known here primarily through Ms 
series of Chopin disks, is something of 
a Nazareth expert, and has r ecorded 
several LFs of the composer’s music. 
The latest, "Tangos, Waltzes, Pol¬ 
kas” (Pro Arte Sinforia PAD-144, 
digital), contains a dozen works In a 
variety of styles — bom the Ghopi- 
nesque (“Eponina” and "Batuque”), 
to the unmistakab ly Brazilian ("Fon- 
Fon” and "Odeon”), with passing 
WntB of Gottscbalk and Scott Joplin. 


The music is cleariy dose to Mr. 
Lima’s heart, and he puts ft forth with 
vibrancy and energy. 

Brazil's most famous composer 
was, of course, Heitor Vffia-Lobas. 
Villa-Lobos was not only extraordi¬ 
narily prolific, but he was ap paren tl y 
conversant with both European and 
Latin musical idioms. His two piano 
suites, “PrtMedo B£b6” ("The Baby’s 
Family”), are animated and by no 
means overly cute descriptions of 
tqys: In the first'suite (1918), the 
movements describe various dolls in 
an idiom that is purely Parisian Im¬ 
pressionist; the second (1821) de¬ 
scribes toy animals, and takes a 
somewhat more dissonanttone, while 
retaining a basically impressionistic 
flavor. The pianist Katrina Erimsky’s 
performance of the suites strikes a 
nice balance between power and deli¬ 
cacy (1759 Arch S-1789). 

Argentina is the home of the tango, 
and on an uqusual LP called "The 
Tango Project” (Nonesuch D-7S030, 
digital), we find a cMtection of tradi¬ 
tional Argentinian tangos, performed 
by an approximation of a Latin tango 
orchestra. This band Includes William 
Schimmet on acconlion,M3cha£] Sahl 
cm piano and Stan Kurils on violin, 
with an occasional second violin axri 
bass part thrown in an several cuts. 
The playing is lively and bursting with 
a kfod of outdoor cafe spirit. Yet, in¬ 
ventive as these arrangements are, 
many of these tango classics begin to 
sound too similar when heard uU in' 
one sitting. Taken in doses of a side at 
a time, though, this spicy collection 
can be quite a lot of fun. 

The more sober side of Argentinian 
com p o si t io n is r epresen te d to the 
IheaterCfaamber Players of Kenhedy 
Centers two-disk "Homage to Alberto 
Glnastam” (Inter-American Musical 
Edition 0AS41B). Once a musical na¬ 
tionalist who, like ChAvez, RevueUas, 
Villa-Lobos and others, incorporated 
traditional material into Ms music, 
Mr. Ginastera adopted a more aus¬ 
tere, international style in the early 
1980'i.. 

The three works recorded here are 
ail products'of the urn’s — a tense, 
forceful Cello Sonata, played by 
Aurora NAtda-Ginastera, the late 
composer's wife; a String Quartet 
(No. 3, Op. 40) with an added soprano 
part; and a larger chamber score, the 
Serenata, Op. 42, for cello, baritone 
and a sizable ensemble. All the works 
are given strong performances, and 
although the spare, static beginnings 
of the two huger chamber pie c es m ay 
seem daunting at first, they eventu¬ 
ally unfold into movements that are 
inventively scored, harmonically 
dense, at times, and often warmly 
sensuous. 


Allan Kaam writes frequently 
about music and musicians. 


fled by Mr. Warrilow). The Director, 
wbo Is both a theatrical deviser and 
the representative of a police state, 
orders a female assistant to rear¬ 
range the Protagonist's limbs, fea¬ 
tures and clothes. He is molded as if 
he were clay an the way to becoming a 
statue of suffering- The figure is 
meant to serve as a death's head 
warning to others who might dare to 
follow him into an act of rebellion. 

The Director (Kevin O'Connor who 
replaced Donald Davis in the role) is 
depicted as an overbearing bureau¬ 
crat, a fact that is deepened by his of¬ 
ficious manner and his appearance; in 
his fur coat and toque he looks like a 
co mmissar . He is haughtily dismis¬ 
sive of his aide’s suggestions, hurry¬ 
ing to a conclusion so that he can rush 
to a caucus. Finally satisfied with the 
one-man tableau, with Ms reordering 
of reality, for propagandist^: effect, 
the Director allows the victim to be 
placed on exhibition. We hear distant 
applause and the Protagonist stares at 
his unseen audience. 

Although the political consciousness 
of "Catastrophe" may come as a sur¬ 
prise to some theatergoers, through¬ 
out Beckett’s plays there is a concern 
with individualism in opposition to 
suppressive authority. Pozzo and 
Lucky in “Waiting for Godot” and 
Hamm and Clov in "Endgame” are 
only the most salient examples of 
masters tyrannizing servants, 

With "Catastrophe” in mind, one 
turns to the third play, "What 
Where,” and in context it appears to 
be another assault on totalitarianism. 
Four shrouded figures, dimly per- 
ceived In the half light, accept orders 
from the voice of a kind of grand in¬ 
quisitor who demands that an unseen 
prisoner be given "the works.” We 
are told that toe victim "wept, 
screamed, begged for mercy,” but did 
not confess, c ho osi n g torture over re¬ 
cantation. Offering an alternate, non- 
political Interpretation, Mr. &****&* 
says that "What When” is “about the 
impossibility of defining the nature of 
existence.” From that perspective, 
"the works” an not a sequence of 
punishments but the great works of 
philosophy and literature, which each 
generation studies in search of univer¬ 
sal truth. 

Reading the play, one can see the 
possibility of this interpretation, but it 
does not negate the work’s validity as 
a provocative political statement. The 
language that the author employs Is 
that of interrogation, not of education. 
Witnesses are badgered, and ’.'the 
works,” whatever they are, are in¬ 
flicted rather than imparted.' 
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[ ARE WE COMING closer to 
Orwell’s 1984, dr moving farther 
away from it? The European Parlia¬ 
ment and Council of Europe have 
decided to sponsor two weeks of 
cultural stock-taking at the begin¬ 
ning of 1984 in Strasbourg, where an 
- interdisciplihury' panel of thinkers 
will discuss' various aspects of 
V I984, illusion or reality?" 

The father of the idea was Profes¬ 
sor Francis Rosensteil, director of 
research for'ihe Council of Europe, 
and Israel’s contribution to the 
organizing committee is Professor 
Shlomo Shoham, professor of law, 
philosophy and theatre at Tel Aviv 
University, Shoham was chosen 
because'of his interdisciplinary ap¬ 
proach to lbe study of human be¬ 
ings. 

\ s ’’For 30 years, as a criminologist, 
£ ! deal! with criminals and perverts," 

NO FLOWER has been so exalted 
in literature as the rose, or has such 
a long history of admiration. 

Shakespeare mentions the flower 
more than 60 times. John Gerarde. 
in his.Elizabethan herbal of 1597, 
wrote: “The rose doth deserve the 
chief place among ail flowers for its 
beauty, virtues and odoriferous 
sriiell.” Celebrated in Gerarde’s time 
as the most important of cultivated 
Flowers, the rose’s status remains 
unaltered to the present day. 

• The Chinese cultivated the rose as 
( i^Jong ago us 3000 B.C.E. Several mil- 
* lennia later, the Greeks found a word 
for them — “Rhodos” — and gave 
this name also to the Mediterranean 
aland where they grew to perfec¬ 
tion and still decorate many public 
,ind private gardens. 

In The History of the Rose in the 
Holy Land , Asaph Goor describes 
rive kinds of wild roses which were 
grown in the region during the days 
of the First Temple, in the 6th cen¬ 
tury B.C.E., or earlier. 

“Many spacious gardens were 
planted with them,” he writes, 
“especially with Rosa damascena , 
that were renowned in Mishnaic 
t times (particularly around Jericho 
and Jerusalem), and furnished the 
makings of incense — perfume and 
rosewater.*’ 

Every amateur gardener should 
grow at least a few roses. If you 
don't possess a real garden you can 
<aiH grow roses on your balcony, flat 
roor or patio. They also do well in 
containers. Miniature roses can be 
grown in smaller pots, tins or boxes 
^.and tea-hybrids or lloribundas in 
"larger containers. 

Summer rose care. Roses flower 
more sparingly in summer than .in , 
' spring OF-autumn-but,* with the right - 
‘ treat menu you can enjoy biossom- 
[ fag all year round. During the hot 
and dry period of August you 
t should water your roses two or 
f three limes a week and feed them 
f | once a fortnight. Good mulching is 
L obligatory to retain moisture and 
fprevent weeds growing. The 
i removal of all faded and half-faded 
gr. flowers is very important For bioom- 
| ing to continue. 

S' • If one of your rose bushes gets 
£100 high (this mostly happens when 
j| roses grow in an area partly shaded 
By trees), reduce the stems to.the 
g average height" of their neighbours. 

?' Always cut one centimetre above a 
£ fUe-lcaflet cluster. 

<£' World interest in roses. I have just 
t- received a picture postcard from 
K^lidse Romantic, the 6th world con- 
Ij; press of rose growers being held in 
^'■Germany. My friend writes: "The 

£%*--—— 

^ WAS FLATTERED by all the 
1^' wonderful things astrologist Dan 
U' Pecker had to say on the First 
^Programme about us lucky people 
p-Jborri under the sign of Leo. They 
f£:iook him the better part of two 
: hours — from 23.10 on Monday 
{A dvening to 0.10 on Tuesday mom- 
t'.V'ing. This was no mean effort; 
^ perhaps it deserves an entry in the 
Gmiresr Book tf Records under "En- 
.►-’durance and the Spouting of 
J ^Generalities." 

S£Vl tend to dismiss astrology, along . 
i£:-;.wUh chiromancy arid tea-leaf 
threading, as so much poppycock. 
t&^Nevertheless, I remained glued lo 
jjft iny earphones while Pecker rattled 
bn and informed me that J had 
ft'l^another couple of unresolved 
.(whatever that may mean) weeks 
;^,ahead. after which, as of mid- 
i- ^-August, things would brighten up. 

S*; i.Who believes in all these old 
wives’ tales, anyway? In the glove 
^compartment of my car. I keep an 
V^iwersized carfic which is said to be 
r . just as effective as a hamsa in 
'-•V Sardine off the evil eye. Once it rol- 
'out of its wrapping, with the 
XfrTesuil ihai the interior of my car sm- 
i ^ clled like an Italian singer’s breath 
^rfbr. one full fortnight. 

about the radio sponsoring a 
Vvjtili.-fledged investigation into 


By LEA LEV A VI f Jerusalem Post Reporter 


he said. "Then one day 1 decided to 
stop and try to look instead at nor-' 
mal society, at the substance'of 
human life.” 

His recent books approach-his 
topic — human beings — not only 
from a sociological, psychological 
human behaviour perspective but 
also from the viewpoint of 
philosophy, literature, the arts and 
any other human expression he 
could find. It is this breadth which 
interested Resented. 

"I think we are becoming much 
too compartmentalized. Perhaps we 
cannot go back to the overall 
scholarship of the Renaissance, but 
we have to move away from over¬ 
specialization, so that we can un¬ 
derstand each other’s languages. 


We are dealing with the same basic 
subject,. humanity, b&tv-we cannot 
understand each other, across dis¬ 
ciplinary lines.” V 

THE CONFERENCE will be 
divided broadly into three subject 
areas. “War is peace” will deal with 
political issues aod "shivery-is 
freedom" will include 'genetic 
engineering, human rights issues 
and other topics.- Communication 
(including the concept of "Big 
Brother is watching you’*) will be 
the main focus of the "ignorance is 
strength” panel. 

"Orwell was talking on many dif¬ 
ferent levels, and bis book is a good 
framework for a general cultural 


BEAUTY 


GARDENER’S CORNER / Walter Frankl 





Different phases of rose budding 

congress has begun; a large and 
happy family of rose growers lias 
gathered in this enchanting flower- 
ingrown or Baden-Baden, to pay 
homage to the queen of all flowers. 
Thousands of the most beautiful, 
most fragrant, multicoloured roses 
are exhibited here, as well as pic¬ 
tures, sculptures, books and decora¬ 
tions, all connected with roses. 
Bewitched by the charm, scent and 
variety of colour, we are reminded 
of the Rose Pilgrimage, the 5th con¬ 
gress held in Jerusalem in 1981.” A 
specially-designed rose stamp and 
ihe signatures of prominent rose ex¬ 
perts Otto Buehneman and 
M anfred Klose makes this postcard 
a welcome souvenir for mv album. 

' Dr. Buehneman is director erf the 
Botanical Garden in Dortmund, 
and Klose is in charge of the city’s 
Westfalenpark rosarium — the 
greatest in Europe. Both men, who 
attended the congress, are 
dedicated and experienced gar¬ 
deners. botanists and landscapers, 
in addition to their international 
status on the subject of roses. They 
are also good friends of Israel and of 
our own rose specialist, David 
Gilad, who, together with Amos 
Rosental, directs the Wohl Rose 
Park. 

Five years ago, the two experts 
were helpful in promoting and ex¬ 
hibiting the first rose created in 
Israel bv an Israeli — a yellow 




bloom called “ Ramai Gan,” grown 
by Arnold Holtzman of YahudL The 
rose has since been -incorporated 

into Westralenpark’s ^perroanent' 

display. A sign shows its name and 
place of origin. 

Sabra roses. Arnold. Holtzman 
has done it again. After 18 years 
of laborious experiments in 
hybridizing roses, he ..has suc¬ 
ceeded in creating a new one, 
named “Moriah.” This.is the first 
Israeli rose to become registered 
w ith the international rose registra- 
tion authority; it has .also achieved 
commercial success, -mariceted by a 
prominent rose nursery “at" North 
Kilworth in England: 

. Moriah appears in full colour on 
the cover of the nursery ’s 1983/84 
catalogue, described as-“a rose for 
an exclusive garden.” Holtzman 
wrote to me as Follows: 

"Moriah came from one of 15,000 
seeds produced by : my breeding 
1975 programme, ft is a particularly 
beautiful rose, noteworthy for its 
petals of excellenl substance, good 
repeat flowering, and exceptionally 
vigorous growth. The colours are 
vivid, ranging in the same flower 
From orange-gdd to pale straw and 
lo pink-violeL But its special prize is 
its scent — something which is 
becoming increasingly rare in roses 
these days. 

“After experimenting with the 
rose here in krael for two and a half 
years," Holtzman continues, “1 sent 


Old wives’ tales 

LISTENING IN— / Ze’ev Sdml J 


astrology? I even have a name for it 
“Be a Fatalist and Stop Trying.” It 
would make Israelis’ lives so much 
easier — and the most important 
man in the government would then 
be the Knesset astrologist. There 
have, after all, been biblical prece^ 
dents. 

THERE ARE ALL kinds of roots. 
What I didn't like about last week’s 
Sephardi supershow (hereinafter 
referred to as “Triple S”) was its 
implied kinship with Roots, the 
popular TV' saga. I never did find 
out whether the Israeli version 
turned out as sensational and as its- 
organizers hoped, or whether it 
simply fizzled out. For once, the 
radio's treatment was deferential to 
the utmost. I cannot remember 
many subjects being given an 
equivalent amount of prime listen¬ 
ing time; the early evening hours of 
consecutive days featured previews 
-and in-depth features on the main 


The Israeli Sephardi' lahd- 
maitschaften in Los Angeles sent 
ihet'r representatives, who professed 
to love Israel dearly, now that they 
are financially established and can 
afford a trip here and invite their 
next of kin. Just..,tifee the 
Ashkenazim. - : ' f y -: 

“Triple S r -was laonchtd eariy in 
the week by author -GabiVBen 
Simhon, who announced that he 
wished to “calm everybody," ad¬ 
ding. “We are one people, speaking 
one tongue and living in one 
country." The fact that Mr. Ben 
Simhon found it necessary, to ad¬ 
minister: tins ■ tranquillizer , sent, to 
quote one of BroadTcasCit^' House’s 
favourite cliches, “a red warning 
light” through my brain. 

I am confused — but who 
wouldn't be if he had a neighbour of 
purest North African descent 
answering to the j naJiic of 
Ashkenazi,- and' a yekke^en'yekke 
childhood friend w^fi.^aii 'iTnpec- 


;iiiu m-uciivii n.aw*iv* v —:— ■ -— _ . ■ r ' - 1 .. 

aspects of this wbrid Sephardi reu-' cable family tree, whose family 
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name is Frank? 

FOR GOOD and notrso-clean fun, 
there is nothing to compare with a 
Knesset debate. Trust Gadi Gazit 
to jump the gutv and become the 
first to summarize ifce while 

the prostrate bodies. of-MKs .were 
stBi being carried baV'^fler. their 


stock-taking about where we -are 
and where we are going,” Shqham 
says. “1 hope the deliberations will 
lead to some conclusion about what 
we -can do, if anything, to move our 
wortd-away from Orwell’s 1984, and 
.riot.closer to it.” 

Shoham raised the point that the 
Jewish year tashmad (which conr 
tains the Hebrew root meaning 
“destruction”) and 1984 coincide. 

“It cannot be coincidence; the 
statistical chances of that happening 
are too slim,” he says. His theory is 
that Orwell, during his down-and-out 
years in Paris, may have become ac¬ 
quainted with a Kabbala scholar in 
one of the Paris slums. His choice of 
1984 for the year in which Us stoiy 
took place may have been in¬ 
fluenced by what this Kabbalist told 
him about tashmad. Shoham 
theorizes. 

it off to American and European 
growers for testing in their climates. 
As a rule, these growers test 
hundreds — even thousands,— of 
new roses annually in order to select 
one or two for commercial' use. 
AAer three years of trials, the old 
established English nursery decided 
on Moriah.” 

Rose budding. 

"Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 
Old lime is still a-flying: 

And this same flower that smiles to¬ 
day 

Tomorrow will be dying.” 

Robert Herrick 

Rose budding is an ancient 
method of propagation already 
practised by the Romans. It is usual¬ 
ly considered too difficult for 
amateurs, but I shall describe it 
anyway, in case any adventurous 
readers want to experiment. 

Budding is generally done in mid¬ 
summer, when the plants are full of 
sap and the bark peels easily. Buds 
are taken from the present season's 
growth of strong and healthy roses.' 
Especially sharpened pruning 
knives are available, but an ordinary 
razor blade can do the job quite 
well. 

The first step (as you can See from 
the drawing) is a clean cut which 
begins about one centimetre above 
the flower bud. The next move is a 
T-shaped incision in the bark of a 
wilding (wild rose stem or stock), as 
close to the ground as possible. 
Always be careful to cut the bark 
only and not the inner wood. The 
stock shold be about as thick as a 
pencil. 

If there is no rooted wild rose 
bush in your garden {Rosa indica, 
Rosa damascena or Rosa canina), you 
cun try the budding on a wild .shoot 
i&asir in Hebrew slang), which often 
emerges from the rootstock of a 
cultivated rose. The corners erf the 
cut are then lifted and the bud slip¬ 
ped.into position. As a final step, 
the area above and below, but not 
over, the bud should be tied firmly 
with raffia or soft twine. The bud 
should r “tuke” w'uhin two or three 
weeks. 

• Next spring, when growth starts, 
the top of the stock should be cut 
off just above the inserted bud and 
any sprouts below the bud removed. 
All growth then comes from the 
bud. The stem with the new bud can 
then be cut and rooted in a nursery 
frame or flower bed. 

A steady supply of moisture is 
necessary until the new plant is well 
established. All roses appear¬ 
ing on it during the following season 
will be identical to the mother plaint. 

fight. Gazit’s panel on Thursday 
afternoon included indomitable 
MK Mordechai Virshubski, and, 
representing the press, Messrs. Gi¬ 
deon Reichert and Arye Golan. 

I switched on at a point where 
shoe was, so to speak, on the other 
foot, with Virshubski handing out 
end-of-term grades. 

TV and radio came off pretty 
well, but the newspapers, according 
to the Knesset representative, were 
“incapable of separating the wheat 
from the political chaff." Reichert, 
it must be said, put up a spirited 
defence, pointing out that what was 
left after on-the-hour radio news 
broadcasts, four full radio newsreels 
plus commentaries and the TV new¬ 
scasts at five, noon and midnight, 
did not leave much of substance for 
the morning papers' news desks. 
MKs and other VIPs looking for 
printed reproductions of their 
speeches of the day before, are 
therefore liable to be disappointed 
more often than not. 

Reichert and Golan also revealed 
more about the art of leaking to the 
press. It emerges that the tapping erf 
confidential Knesset information 
isri’t'as difficult as most laymen 
believe. The good old axiom that 
more than the farmer wants the 
milk, the cow wants to be milked, 
seems to apply with 120 Knesset 
members only too anxious to show 
their hard working public, via the 
press, what they are doing. But there 
are only a Few morning and after- 
.noon papers. This made rewarding 
listening. • 
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KEFORM JUDAISM THROUGHOUT THE WOBID: 

new directions . 

Babbi Richard C. Hirsch, Execute Director 
World Union of Progressive Judaism__ 
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- Mm: -• : ASSOCIATION OF AMERICANS AND 
' • • CANADIANS in Israel 

9 AUtalai St, Jerusalem. TeL 660772 

ARE YOU; 

Single, without a satisfactory housing solution? 
Trre.d of moving every year? 

Tiredsrf paying too much rent? 

4 rr we need to document our case. 

AR ft>taires & add! your name to our growing Ifet 

... - /.Ccmtactl^t.^Coheri at AACl Jerusalem Region 
• ;'-TeJepbone: 02-660772 
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Concuvx 

Cost conscious families are 
making a bee line to CANAAN 
FASHIONS and picking up 
bargains from a whole range of 
summer *83 dresses] skirts, 
overalls, trousers, blouses and 
more. Drop by at KIBBUTZ 
TZORA any day of the week 
from 10 a.m. till 4. Friday 10 till 
12. CANAAN original hand¬ 
made dolls also on sale. 
VISA/1SRACARD accepted. 
KIBBUTZ TZORA. near Beit 
Shemesh. Tel. 02-911981. 7 
days a week. 


i COUVukE de 

\XX PARIS In 
JERUSALEM 

Words of praise and 
recommendation from satisfied 
clients have established 
COLETTE AND MAXIME as the 
capital's leading ladies' and 
men's hairstylists. Trained and 
qualified at L'OREAL in Paris 
they are unsurpassed in the 
wonderful results achieved in 
styling, colouring, blow and 
roller setting. Their cool and 
roomy salon in the Jerusalem 
Hilton makes a visit a pleasure. 
For an appointment telephone 
02-536441 or 536151 (ask for 
the beauty parlour). COLETTE 
AND MAXIME. first class 
service, reasonable prices, 
Sunday thru Thursday 9 a.m.-6 
p.m.. Monday till 1 p.m.. Friday 
till 2 p.m. 


THAT WHICH WE CALL A 
once - 

BY ANY OTHER NAME 
WOULD SMELL AS 
SWEET. =, - ■ ■ ■ : 

Flowers are a delight, trees are a 
pleasure. Why suffer in a con¬ 
crete jungle? Brighten up your 
every day with green, cool 
green. Take a trip to 
HA’MASHTELA. and have a 
word with Yona. or Dido or 
Yousouf from Ben Gad. You’ll 
leave slightly lighter in pocket 
but happier in heart. 
HA'MASHTELA has hundreds 
of flowering seedlings, plants, 
bushes, trees, herbs and fer¬ 
tilisers. window boxes, etc. etc. 
HA'MASHTELA. 17 BEITAR. 
TALPIOT (bus 7). Open 7.30-1. 
4-6. Friday 7-2. 


ZION KAUHI, m 

at tour mJr 

SERVICE 

If you’re looking for a small 
insurance agency with a 
personal service, able to look 
after all your insurance needs 
whether large or small then give 
a ring and make an appointment 
with Zion Kalimi. He’ll answer 
without obligation, all your 
insurance queries about life, 
medical, travel, personal, 
accident, automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/householder, 
business, shop etc. Call ZJON 
KALIMI INSURANCE AGENCY. 
BEN YEHUDA 10, Suite 1. 
Telephone 02-243944. 
249484. Open non-stop 8.30 
a m.-7 p.m. 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

is an aid to ths discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, advertising in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and.services in Jerusalem 



MAGIC-LAWN 


T: 


A manicured lawn, smooth as a 
baby's bottom, can be yours in a 
jiffy, thanks to MAGIC-LAWN. 
Kibbutz Givat Brenner's ready 
cut turf squares, available for 
gardens, condominiums, hotels, 
institutions etc. from NEOT 
GARDENING. Neot also 
landscapes, designs, plants and 
maintains gardens of every size. 
Irrigation systems installed and 
serviced. Phone NEOT GAR¬ 
DENING. 02-690752; leave 
your number on the tape, we’ll 
ring back. Estimates free, 
reliable service — with a smile. 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE HIGH 
INTEREST FOREIGN 
CURRENCY ACCOUNTS. 

Bank Leumi, Israel's first and 
largest bank, is now offering 
even better services for tourists, 
non-residents. temporary 
residents, and new immigrants 
at Bank Leumi's Jerusalem 
Tourist Centre Branch, 47 Jaffa 
Rd. Open a Time Deposit 
account in any foreign currency, 
receive maximum interest (tax 
free in Israel), bank by mail and 
withdraw at your convenience. 
Services also available at Bank 
Leumi's Tourist • Servjce 
Branches in Jerusalem at King 
David. Plaza, Hilton. Ramada- 
Shaiom. Diplomat and Sheraton 
hotels. The Tourist Centre, in 
addition to operating Free 
Foreign Currency Time Deposit 
Accounts (confidentiality 
assured) exchanges foreign 
currency, redeems State of 
Israel Bonds, handles checking 
and securities accounts, 
property and business deals, 
withdrawals by mail or telex and 
provides many other facilities 
that you expect from one of the 
world's top banks. Our English 
speaking multi-lingual tellers 
are at your service also in our 
Tel Aviv Tourist Centre. 130 
Ben Yehuda Street. Tel. (03) 
229231 and at Tel Aviv's major 
hotels along the sea front. Why 
not drop in for details: 

BANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. P.O.B. 2090. 

Tel. 227471 
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HRIRDREjCTIOC 

Hear Care- We Care 

7, mesilat-yesharim 
tel: 248536, jerusalem 

X The Ring™ 

FINE JEWELRY,CDST0M 
HADE JUST FOR YOU 

Have you ever looked for that 
something special in a ring, a 
pendant, a brooch or a necklace. 

-and just couldn't find it? Well, 
look no further. Bob Faber of 
THE RING, a new kind of 
jewelry store, will fashion 
something just for you. He'll 
transform your family heirloom, 
make a unique setting for a 
piece of Roman glass or ancient 
coin, or create an original 
masterpiece. If you’re a dis¬ 
criminating buyer, a visit to THE 
RING is well worthwhile. 17 
JAFFA ROAD (opposite City 
Hall). Tel 02-231032. 





a MACHINE AT 

JLUl fi B SfflM- 

...the little wonder that makes 
gardening a pleasure, it trims 
grass, cuts brush, bush and tree 
effortlessly. Go see today at 
GESHEM. They've also all the 
latest ‘make life easy' machines 
for your patch, garden or ranch. 
They've mowers (electric or 
petrol), the amazing Flymo 
hovercraft mower (works on a 
cushion of air), chain saws (all 
shapes and sizes), exclusive 
Sachs-Dolmar (all spares 
available), cultivators, shears, 
pruners, blowers etc. Go sea 
today at GESHEM. Rahov 
Yannai 6, Tel. 233191. Hours 
9-5, Friday 9-1. Easy payment 
terms available. 



SUPER FAST 
COLOUR 
B/W AND 


Tourists and visitors — see 
what you've shot. Ml RIGA L 
PHOTO SERVICES keep 
promises. They also provide first 
class photo, video and audio 
visual services on the spot For 
barmitzvahs and weddings, brits 
and birthdays, conferences and 
reunions. At the HILTON 
HOTEL (02-536151 Ext 3151). 
Sunday thru' Thurs. 7.30 a.m til 
9 p.m. Fridays til 3 p.m. At the 
LAROMME HOTEL (02- 
663161) Sun. thru' Tfiurs. 7 
a.m. til 10 p.m..' Fridays til 3 
p.m. At the Laromme, Mirfgal 
also supply newspapers and 
magazines, cigarettes and 
sweets, holiday gifts and more. 
MIR1GAL PHOTO SERVICES 
AND DRUG STORE. 


AND 
THE 
UVING 

IS 

EASY 
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Beat the heat with HA'ADAMA. 
Shop in the cool. Jerusalem's 
No 1 Health Food Store is sold 
on daylight saving and is open 
from 6 a.m. We've the largest 
selection of health and nature 
foods imaginable, including 
fresh Papaya from Dr. Rose 
Bifbool of Jericho, natural 
cosmetics, dried nuts, herbs and 
spices, sprouting seeds, wheat 
germ, bran, apple cider vinegar 
and hundreds of more natural 
foods. Shop early. HA’ADAMA, 
4 BEZALEL ST (opposite Art 
Academy). Tel. 246609. Note 
summer hours. 6 a.m. — 5 
p.m.; Friday 6 till 1.30 p.m. 


TOURING 
TIME IS HERE 


Protect your car from heat and 
sun, prolong its life with a car 
cover. Window sun shields, 
spray to stop plastic splitting. 
Wind deflectors — open 
windows — no draft. Luggage 
racks for easy touring, 
picnicking etc., steering wheel 
locks, fix-a-ffat puncture sealers 
and hundreds of other car 
accessories. Drop by or let us 
mail order it to your home. 
SOLOMON'S, the preferred car 
accessory supplier. 24 REHOV 
AGRON (down the road from 
the American Consulate). Tel. 
02-248925. NOW'S THE TIME 
TO BUY A CAR COVER 
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Higher compensation wanted 
for shipping through Eilat 


By YAACOV FREEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The country’s importers 
and exporters are threatening to 
“kill” Eilat harbour by withholding 
their business, unless the overland 
transport allowance on Eilat 
cargoes “is raised to a reasonable 
level.” 

At a meeting or the Shippers 
Council here the traders also 
demanded that Zim's six new con¬ 
tainer ships operating out of Eilat 
call at Ashdod and Haifa on their 
way. to and from Italy through the 
Suez Canal. This change would 
lower shipping costs for many 
goods. 

The shippers noted that they had 
firmly supported the southern har¬ 
bour as “a national asset," but that 
the world-wide recession had put 
them under hard pressure from 


Leumi floats $60 million 

TEL AVIV. — The Bank Leumi 
Group has successfully floated; 
through Leumi International invest¬ 
ments, its affiliate in the Antilles 
Islands, a $60 million issue to the 
Euromarket. 

The capital notes, which are fully 
guaranteed by Bank Leumi, will be 
redeemed in 1990, or if the buyers 
wish, its late as 1993. 

The notes bear interest of one 
quarter of one per cent above the 
mean established by the average 
rate between the bid and offer in the 


European competitors. They sat 
they could no longer afford the 
“considerable” extra costs of shipp¬ 
ing their Far East trade through 
Eilut. 

The Ports Authority and Tran¬ 
sport Ministry allow them IS990 od 
each small container and IS 1,980 on 
large containers of exports to the 
Far East to compensate for the 
overland transport to Eilat. But in 
fact the transport costs are IS20,000 
and IS32.000, respectively, adding 
large sums to the cost of doing 
business and lowering com¬ 
petitiveness. Importers from the Far 
East are compensated only for cer¬ 
tain cargoes “and at negligible 
rates," while exporters of bulk 
cargoes get no compensation at all. 

In order to “save” Eilat, the ship¬ 
pers called on the Ports Authority 
to either cancel the two per cent 
wharf fee or to increase compensa¬ 
tion payments. 


Eurodollar issue 

International Financial Market in 
London. 

This sum ($60m.) brings to 
$515m. the total raised by the 
Leumi Group in the Euromarket 
since 1976. Some S30m. of this sum 
was redeemed at the end of 1981. 

COMPUTERS. — Eighteen han¬ 
dicapped .teenagers from the Negev 
region are taking part in a computer 
camp at Ben-Gurion University, 
where they are learning basic com¬ 
puter langage and computer games. 


‘Haredi’ stores 
undersell grocers 

. By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The success of ffaredteponsozzd 
minimarkets is disturbing private 
grocers in Jerusalem's Mea Shearim 
and Geula neighbourhoods, who. 
charge the chain with unfair com¬ 
petition. 

in a complaint to the State 
Comptroller on their behalf, the 
Jerusalem Merchants Association 
says that “to the best of their 
knowledge," the private grocers 
believe that these minimarkets can 
undersell them because, they do not 
pay value added tax and operate, 
without a municipal licence. 

The association has obtained a 
copy of a letter by the Treasury's 
budget director, in which it is dis¬ 
closed that one Haredi-opcraled 
chain, Yad L’Idud, is to receive a 
grant of IS8 million from the 
Treasury. 

In its letter to.State Comptroller 
Yitzhak Tun ik, the merchants' 
organization asks: “Is it right to tax 
grocers and with that money sub¬ 
sidize their competitors? If Yad 
L'Idud is devoted to serving so- 
called large families, then why 
shouldn't multi-child families in 
other neighbourhoods, besides Mea 
Sheraim and Geula, enjoy such sub¬ 
sidization? What is more, Yad 
L'Idud makes absolutely no checks 
•of the people who come to buy at 
their shops. Everybody and 
anybody is welcome. Prices are 
lower, and tax-paying grocers lose 
business." 

The Jerusalem Merchants As¬ 
sociation has officially requested 
that the grant to Yad L’Idud be 
cancelled. 


Campaign to push Blue-White 
gifts for Rosh Hashana 


Your money and your questions 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The equivalent of 
$100,00 is going to be spent by the 
Manufacturers Association in a 
nation-wide publicity campaign to 
be launched in mid-August. The 
campaign will try to convince all 
employers and the workers com- 
mitelees to give Made in Israel 
(Blue-White) presents for Rosh 
Hushana and all other holidays. 

“We don’t know how many of 
these presents are imported, but we 
have a feeling that it is a con¬ 
siderable percentage,” Si Laniado, 
spokesman of the Manufacturers 
Association, said yesterday. 

y 

He noted that work on planning 
the campiaign, whose slogan wiQ be 
“Give an Israeli present on a Jewish 
holiday," was begun two months 
ago. So far, nearly all the public 
bodies in the country, such as the 
Civil Servants Union, the Histadrut, 
and the municipalities, have agreed 


to participate, as. have most work 
committees in these and other un¬ 
dertakings. 

All of the $100,000 has already 
been donated, or pledged, and 90 
per cent has come from private 
bodies. 

Among the retail outlets which 
have promised to participate are 
Shekem, the Zarchaniot, 
Hamashbir Lezarchan, and Super- 
sol. who will give special reductions 
on locally-made products. Many 
undertakings do not give actual pre¬ 
sents, but gift certificates which can 
be exchanged for goods. 

Laniado said that “each worker 
during all these holidays” gets gifts, 
either from management or from his 
work committee, valued at more 
than 151,000 a year. Since there are 
more than one million workers, 
most of whom get gifts, this means a 
turnover of 1SI,000 million shekels. 
This is a considerable sum, and it 
should help local industry in moving 
its products.” 


Mizrahi N.Y. had $L3nu profit at mid-year 

By MACABEE DEAN The balance sheet grew by 35 per 

Jerusalem Post Reporter cent, to stand at $430m. Loans grew 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The UMB Bank and 
Trust Company, which is Mizrahi’s 
New York outlet, made a profit of 
$ 1.3 million in the first six months of 
1983, a 39 per cent increase over the 
same period last year. The bank 
states that the first half of this year 
was its most profitable since it 
opened for business five years ago. 


Israel Lands Administration 
Central District 

Offer for Lease of Plot in Gedera for Construction of 3 Shops 
Tender No. M/83/39 

The Israel Lands Administration requests Mds for lease of a plot lor the 
construction of 3 shops in Gedera. Area details and construction potential at 
the time of publication of the tender were as follows: 

Block: 4575; Parcel: 41; Total shoo area (aq.uL): 100; Each shop (sqm.): one 
■hop — 34, two shops — 33; Mumxnnn required price (iqjn.1: 1,020,000; 
Deposit (sq.m.): 50(000. 

In addition to land price, the tender awardee will he required to pay the 
Gedera Local Council the sum of IS 64,596 for the development outlay, linked 
to the January 1983 index. 

****** 

Offer for Lease of Plot at Kiryat Ekron for 
Construction of a Small Commercial Centre 
Tender No. M/B3/40 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids far lease of a plot for the 
construction of a small commercial centre. Area details and construction 
potential at the time of publication of the tender were as follows: 

Block: 3798; Parcel: 138; Plot: 905; Approx, area (sqm.): 640; Total building 
K: 50; No. of floors: I; Minimum requir ed price (IS}: 1,080,000; Deposit OSh 

****** 

Details, sample contracts and bid forms are available at our central district 
office. Tel Aviv, 88 Derech Peiah Tikva, 1st floor, Tel. 335211, during regular 
working hours. . . 

Deadline for wjmiittfeig tender. Wda is August 25, ISBJ at i2.noou,.Bids not in 
the tenders pdstbax by that, time 'Will not be considered.' ’ * 

The Israel Lands Administration dctt& not undertake to accept the highest bid 
or any bid whatsoever. 


Israel Lands Administration 
Hqifa District 

I 

Offer for Lease of Total Construction Plot at Kiryat Ata 
Tender No. H/B3/41 

The Israel Lands Administration requests bids for the lease of a total 
construction plot at Kiryat Ata. 

Area details and construction potential at the time of publication of the 
tender were as follows: 

Block: Ui20;Parcel: 108 {Approx, area 1sq.m.); 991 {Total grow construction 
area: 496; No. of floors: 2; Nftnrmum price (IS): 627,026; Deposit US): 30,000. 

*■ * * » * * 

Offer for Lease of Total Construction Plot at Kiryat Ata 
Tender No. H/B3/42 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for the lease of a total 
construction plot at Kiryat Ata. Area details and construction potential on the 
plots at the time of publication of the tender were as foflows: 

Block; 11120; Parcel: 109; Approx, area (iqjL). _I008; Tota I_ grow 
construction area: 504; No. of floors: 2; Minimum price (IS): 838,526; Deposit 
US): 30,000. 

****** 

Details, sample contracts and bid forms are available at our Haifa district 
office, 13 Rehov Ha'atzmaut, TeL 660952, during regular working hours. 
Deadline for submitting tender bids is August 25,1983 at 12 noon. Bids not in 
‘the tenders postbox “by that time''vriH'not pa considered. - - ■ . 

The Israel F-andt Administration does not undertake to accept the highest bid 
or any bid whatsoever. 


by 64 per cent, to $(99tn., and 
deposits by 31 per cent, to S3I4m. 

The total stockholders’ equity 
(capital Nock, paid-up capital and 
undivided profits) now stands at 
S23.7m. -This is a 47 per cent growth 
in equity during the past year. 

The bank notes that its successful' 
growth during the past five years 
must be viewed in light of the reces¬ 
sion which prevailed in the U.S. 
during part of that time. 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 

QUESTION: In 19741 bought two 
sets of Ben-Gurion gold coins for 
$520. Today I can buy them for $450 
each. Have they been overadnted? 

ANSWER: At the time the Israel 
Government Coins and Medals 
Corp. minted an excessive amount 
of these sets and therefore they 
have not acquired “rarity value.” 
Their current price simply reflects 
the price of gold. 

QUESTION: What is your opi¬ 
nion of oil shares and what Is the dif¬ 
ference between IS 1.0 and IS5.0 
shares: 

ANSWER: The prices of oil shares 
are directly related to hopes that a 
company wQl strike ofl. If there is such 
a strike, a speculative rise in the 
shares is expected. That is the 
reason why oil shares are among the 
more speculative of all investments. 
The IS 1.0 shares generally carry 
voting rights, while the IS5.0 shares 
do not. 

QUESTION: I have retired 
recently and most of my savings are in 
two pension funds. I would Hke to 
know what are the real percentage 
yields per year, and what monthly 
withdrawals would yon recommend? 

ANSWER: The real yields 
achieved by the pension funds of 
the major banks have been between 
5 and 13 per cent, and these funds 
are considered a very safe form of 
saving. ■ How much you should 
withdraw every month depends on 
your perspnal needs. Each fund will 
on request supply you with its an¬ 
nual financial statement. 

QUESTION: I consider the 
charges made by banks In collecting 


cheques drawn on foreign banks, ex¬ 
cessive. What do you think? 

ANSWER: By law Israeli banks 
must publish a table of maximum 
commissions they charge foe 
various services. Generally speak-, 
ing, these charges are in line with 
those of banks in the U.S. and 
England. You may also keep in 
mind that good customers will 
alwuys receive preferential treat¬ 
ment regarding charges. 

QUESTION: I am a new ha- 
migrant and have taken out a 
mortgage. To the best of my" 
knowledge I have been repaying 
faithfully. But I am now being 
charged back interest for not paying 
charges on time and I have no way of 
knowing how these charges were 
calculated. What shodd I do? 

ANSWER: You should insist oif- 
getting an itemized statement of ac¬ 
count regarding the sums owed, 
sums paid and how the interest was 
arrived at. (f the bank does not pr-. 
rovidc you with this information 
you should turn to the Bank of 
Israel, which will investigate.* 
whether your complaint is justified. 

QUESTION: The local bank 
branch manager is urging me to con¬ 
vert dollars and invest hi bank- 
managed savings schemes. What do. 
you drink of the idea? 

ANSWER: There is certainly 
room for the inclusion of savings 
schemes in a reasonably sized in-_ 
vestment portfolio. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that savings 
sches are not liquid, and that in- * 
order to enjoy their full benefit they' 
must be held to maturity. Savings 
schemes are not liquid, and that in 
better yield than comparable invest¬ 
ments in index-linked bonds. 
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Offer 
of 2 

The Israel Lands Administra 
of which at the time of public 

Israel Lands Administration 

Central District 

for Lease of Plot for Construction 

Housing Units in Nahalat Yehuda 

Tender No. M/83/46 

turn invites bids for a development contract for the area, details 
ation of the tender were as follows: 

Parcel 

Block portions 

Approx. Budding Minimum price Deposit 

area(sq m.) ratio (sqm.) (IS)* US) 

6093 324 

1192 536 4.355.568 217.500 

* Plot status and development asst 
In accordance with Municipal Build 
30% per floor or 45% for two floors, 
each housing unit. 

Only Nahalat Yehuda residents ma 
Details, sample contracts and bid fo 
during regular working hours. 

Deadline for submitting tender bids 
-■ -- will not be.eensidered.- 

■ ■ • The Israel Lands Administration di 

Bssed as of present date. 

ing Plan MM/472/10, it is permitted to build only 2 housing units on the plat —- 
with an additional 18 sqm. as auxiliary structures and a 50 sqm. basement for 

y participate in the tender competition. 

rms are available at our central district office. Tel Aviv. 88 Derech Petah Tikva. 

is September 1, 1983 at 12 noon. Bids notin the tenders postbox by that time 

aes not undertake to accept the highest bid or any bid whatsoever. 

• 

Israel Lands Administration 

Central District 

Offer for Lease of 2 Industrial Construction Plots at Beer Yaacov 

Tender No. M/83/45 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for a development contract for areas, details of 
which at the time of publication of the tender were as follows: 

Parcel 

Block portions 

Approx. Minimum 1 

area Building required Deposit | 

Plot (sqm.) ratio priceUSI* (IS) 1 


1,175.086 


992,944 


ONE-AND-ONE CROSSWORD 


. ACROSS 

1 Suitable repository for the 
anti-royalist party* funds? 
(7, 7) 

9 He tore in ahead, which is 
only natural (8) 

10 Victorian heroine caught in 
an untruth (5) 

12 Finished on the other side (4) 

18 Straining at the leash, the 
gunmen telephone a West 
African country (6, 2, 2) 

15 Tenniel's oddly-shaped watch 
( 8 ) 

16 Add a couple of pages, then I 
stop (6) 

18 Ill-suited for the jobs that 
ought to be done (6) 

80 Fantastic dream about a 
period in Guyana (8) 

83 A pre-arranged share that 
will put thing s right again 
( 10 ) 

84 Untied reef-knot (4) 

86Dressed and ready for bed? 
(5) 

87 High-scoring match that gets 
out of control, apparently 
(4, 4) 

28 He's not responsible for the 
news that gets into the paper 
( 8 , 6 ) 


DOWN 

2 A girl foU of enthusiasm for 
buff-coloured cloth (7) 

S An evergreen old priest 

S ’, up to vote (4) 

go to pieces when 
into the fray (8) 

5 Kitty's favourite blue flower? 
(4) 

6 A green pole so treated 
shomdn’t be left on the pave 
meat (64) 

7 Disgusting row shout a dis¬ 
tinguished award (7) 

8 What most successful shop¬ 
keepers want their cash- 
registers to do? (6, 5) 

11 Too mindful of others to 
create wanton desecration ? 
(II) 

14 Acknowledge the good work 
. that lrirepnrchase companies 
do (4, 6) 

17 Antomatically comes back 
and has another jump (8) 

19 Recommend a famous 
player-manager for a place 


I*; 

EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Omh. 27 King George. 222043: 
Balsam. Salah Eildin. 272315. Shu'afat, 
Shu'afat Rinui. 810108. Dar Eldana. Herod's 
Gaic. 2H2058. 

Tel Aviv: Pinsker. 20 Pinskcr. 296519. 
Supcrpharm. Neve Avivim. 

Nctinya: Gcva. 14 Shu'ar Hagai. 22695. 
Haifa: Ya\ne. 71bn Sina. 672288. Hannan. K. 
Mot/km. 715136. 


player-manager 
m Essex (7) 
For example. 


21 For example, Charles de 
Gaulle's dry wine (7) 

28 A warehouseman, disturbing 
rest or breaking in (6) 

25 In a way I am in need of 
irrigation (4) 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jeraafcm.- Bikur Holim (pediatrics. E.N.T.). 
H adass ah E. K. (internal, surgery, 
orthopedicsl. Misgav Ladach' (obstetrics). 
Shaare Zcdek (ophthalmology). 

Tel Anr: Rokuh (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
IVetanym: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics, gynecology). 

Misga* Ladach: Open fine 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, gynecological, 
sterility, vnual functioning and family plann¬ 
ing probtcim. Tel. 02-633356. 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adorn first aid centres are open 
from 8 p.m. u> 7 a.m. Emergency home calls 
by doctors at fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 

Phi mo i turn hors; Jerualcm. Tel Aviv. Haifa — 
1**1. Dan Region (Ramal Gan. 8nei Brak. 
Givatajim) — 781111. 

Ashdod 2222 Nazareth 54333 

Ashkdon 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bat Vam 5KS5S/6 Pet ah Tikva 912333 

8 ccrshehj 76333 Rehovot 054-51333 

hilai 72333 Rishon LeZion 942333 

Hadcra 22333 Safed 30333 

Hulon 803133/4 Tiberias20IM 


Ashdud 2222 Nazareth 54333 

Ashkelon 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bat Vam 5X555/6 Pet ah Tikva 912333 

U ccrshehj 76333 Rehovot 054-51333 

hilai 72333 Rishon LeZion 942333 

Hadcra22333 Safed 30333 

Hulon 803133/4 Tiberias20IM 

Nahariya 923333 

-Eim” — Mosul Health First Aid. TeL: 
Jerusalem 669911, Tel Aviv-253311, Haifa 538- 
888, BeensMw 48111. Netanya 35316. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 boon), for help call Td 

Avis. 1234819, Jerusalem —8101 If), and Haif« 

88791. 


3831 44.46,94 8 1500 40% per floor 1,175.086 50,000 

+ 10% auxiliary 
structures; 

10m. high 

3831 94 9 1300 992,944 50.000 

* Plot status and development have been assessed as of the present date (electricity and waterl. Additional 
development costs must be paid by the tender awardee to the Local Council in accordance with municipal auxiliary 
regulations. 

Only Ministry of Trade and Industry recommend— are eligible for participation in the tender competition. 
Details, sample contracts and hid forms are available at our central district office. Tel Aviv. 88 Derech Fetah Tikva, 
during regular working hours. 

Deadline for applications for Ministry of Trade and Industry references is September 1,1983, and the deadline for 
submitting tender bids is 12 noon on October 5, 1983. Bids not in the tenders postbox by that time (or any reason 
whatsoever, will not be considered. 

The Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest bid or any bid whatsoever. 


Israel Lands Administration 
Jerusalem District 

Offer for Lease of 2 Association Construction Areas 
at Ramot 03 Quarter, J erusalem 

A. In connection with the press notice calling for the organization of associations for par¬ 
ticipation in the draw for owner-occupier construction at Ramot 03 Jerusalem, the Lands 
Ad m i nis tration invites these associations to participate in the draw for the areas outlined 
hereunder: Area details and construction potential at the time of publication of the tender 
were as follows: 



Tender 

No. of 

Municipal 

building 

Approx. 

area 

Total housing 
units to 

Development 

costs 

Land value 
capitalisation 


plots 

plan 

(sq.m.) 

be built 

(IS)* 

(IS) 


JM/B3/43 

1-12 

3056 

10.700 

69 

51.959,450 

40.057.290 

. . 

JM/83/44 

1.5-13 

3055 

15,052 

73 

54,760,000 

50.044.176 

- 


POLICE 


24-HOUSS FLIGHT' 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(molti-liiie) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 lines) 


* 1. Correct as of June 1983 building input index and to be updated to date of actual payment. 

2. To be paid separately to the Annim company in accordance with the firm's usual credit conditions. 

2. Deposit: IS 2,000.000. 

3. Only legally registered associations may participate in the draw, 

4. The application, accompanied by deposit and proper listing (as par association membership regulations 
published and certified by an advocate), must ha submitted to the Transactions Unit, 34 Rehov Ben-Yehuda. 12ih 
floor, during regular working hours, by 12 noon on September 13, 1983. 

5. Plot draw will be held at the above Administration district office at 9.30 am. on September 19. 1983. ' 

6. Applications not submitted as requested for any reason whatsoever, will no c be considered. 

7. The Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept any request 
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Service & trade shares lower market 




b/N ft-L AVIV. - The last trading day 
'. % in July *puld well have ended on a 

•. ■ pes>ti ve - note if hot for the poor per- 

x % fortnance of the service and trade 
\ equities, which yesterday fell by no- 

: \less^ than 2.26%.. Thp drop was 
.''.'v'20.4%.for the entire month. As a- 
>i result the General Share Index 
. bartrly eked out again of0.1%. 

- Financial and related securities 
. were all moderately ahead, while in- 
'* v dustrials, investment companies and 
• | oil'shares trended somewhat lower. 

: J3l ^ i. The land development and real es- 
tate issues were smartly higher, as 
b»,. •}. ihey gained 2.9% on :a sectorial 

• S’: r . Reviewing the activity over the 
f.T ** ^ past month, the share market, in 
^ i !i*u K Jdy suffered - a ' nominal loss of 
'839%, excluding bank shares.- The 
j ** t, commercial bank shares, for their 

- '' jwrt. showed a nominal rise in their 
' :: - ..•*> index of 4.57%. However, the Big 

• J \ [Three banks averaged nominal 
-.' ■ 4 J gams of 5.8%. 

.. '- : Z There was the usual degree of 
• ’ volatility, but it favoured sharply 

losing equities. Four issues wound 
up'on the “sellers only” fist while 

- . onfy one stock managed to be 

- ■:;]} “buyers only.” In addition, there 
;.*V * were 43 securities that declined by 

‘ % more than 5% while 33 were up by 

■ n ■. r * ^more than 5%. 

? Set Turnovers were sluggish and at 
ira' just under IS640 million indicated 

V •; an absence of interest on the part of 

. . - ; Vj the public. 

... . ■■■:$ There was plenty of activity m 

.‘■ndex-Iinked bonds, as banks picked 
7 .. bonds in cover of savings 

r schemes and before the end of the 
: j ; month- Gains of up to 1.5% were 
- :*a ' viable. The four per cent fuJIy- 

linked bonds were up as much as 
' 3%. 

the commercial bank group con- 
" ’ tinned to advance moderately. 

1 ■***. Maritime Bank 0.1 was up by 3.5%, 
while FIBI and the First Inter- 
: nagonal Bank advanced by iden¬ 
tical margins of 3.4%. 

. Mortgage bank issues were 
generally higher, but Independence 
j Bajik shares .were dropped for a 
H0% ioss.' 

fn. the specialized financial in- 
r stitjition group Contractors Centre 
was on the “sellers only” list 
(insurance issues moved higher 
and were led by a 10.1% gain carved 
out by Yardenia 0.1. Phoenix 0.1 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 


picked up 5%. but Securitas slipped 
by a similar amount. 


The service and trade group was 
noticeably weak. Delek (r) slipped 
by 9.5%, while Cold Storage 0.1 was 
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by 9.5%, while Cold Storage 0.1 was 
10% lower. Super-Sol B shares were 
9.9% lower. 

Real estate, land development 
and citrus issues came through the 
session with some heady advances. 
Matam 1.0 was up by 10% and was 
joined by HLB Investments 0.1 
shares, Mar-lez 1.0 picked up 8.1%. 
Solel Boneh traded ex-bonus 
shares. The shares were priced at 
1,834, marking a 10% gain over their 
base of 1,667. Drucker 1.0 and 
Shenhar were the only two major 
casualties, as both were dropped for 
10.1% losses. 

Industrials, on balance were 
slightly lower. IP Industries was 
down by more than 5%, as Agam 
fell by 4.6%. The Atlas shares 
responded to a good financial 
report and jumped 9.6%. Alliance, 
in the wake of I$3,000 nominal 
value net demand, jumped by 6.2%. 
Elbit was unchanged, while Elron 
was 1.3% tower. The Elron 
American registry shares were 
down by a dollar last Friday. 

Gal Electronics was a 10% loser. 
Vardinon was 8.5% to the good. 
Umar 1.0 was established as “sellers 
only," while the 5.0 Umar shares 
were' 10% losers, Nechushtan 0.1 


was a down mover, as a result of a 
10.1% loss. T.A.T. 5.0 rose by 10%, 
while Taya was rising by 5%. 

Investment company securities 
edged slightly lower, but Incoba was 
clobbered for a 14.4% drop. Israel 
Corp. 1.0 was S.7% lower, while the 
5.0 shares fell by nearly 6%. 

Oil shares moved sharply lower, 
with J.O.E.L. dipping by 10%. 

Pri-Or shares did not trade 
yesterday as the company reported 
an adjusted loss of IS2.8 million for 
the half oTiis fiscal year. The results 
were nearly identical to those 
recorded a year ago. 

Paz Investment and Development 
announced thaL in the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1983, it earned a 
nei profit of iS67m^ compared with 
lS27.7m. a year ago. 

Ravintex Industries has filed a 
prospectus with the Tel Aviv Stock 
Exchange aimed at raising IS201m. 
The company produces a variely of 
textiles for military and consumer 
uses. The product line includes 
tents and rucksacks. 

SchoeUerina-Sabrioa Textile Com¬ 
panies announced their intention to 
raise IS60m. by way of a public 
financing issue. 

Crystal Machines and Electrical 
Supplies announced its financial 
results for the fiscal year ending 
March 31-, 1983. The company 
reported a net profit of IS45.8m., 
compared with IS15.8m. a year 
earlier. The gain in earnings 
reflected a nominal advance of 190 
per cenu or a real gain of 24 per 
cent. The company’s balance sheet 
total advanced from IS95.7m. to 
IS292.7m., marking a real gain of 
30%. 


Hapoalim, Lernni improve world standings 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The American finan¬ 
cial monthly Institutional Investor 
lists Bank Hapoalim as taking the 
lead in the national currency 
(shekel) growth of assets and 
deposits in 1982 among the world's 
50 largest banks. Bank Leumi came 
in second place. However, in dollar 
terms, Hapoalim was ranked in 
fourth place in its rate of growth in 
both fields, while Bank Leumi 
ranked eighth in bo th fields. _ 
In recognition of the remarkable 



IKOND AY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum, of IS 432.00* for 8 words: each 
additional word IS 54.00* FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 
51520* for 8 words: each additional word IS 64.40* All rates include VAT. 
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to Friday — 5 p.m.on We dn es day.-Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon. 2 days before 
hilifrcation: AdSeciepttid at officas of The Jeruso/em Post (see masthead on back 
pajptff and ail recognized advertising agencies. ‘Subject to change. 


growth of both banks. Institutional 
investor referred to them extensive¬ 
ly in its analysis of the working 
banking system in 1982. 

The publication stressed the 
banks* ranking in dollar terms and 
commented on the notable develop¬ 
ment of both in their overseas 
operations. 

Institutional Investor, in anoLher 
listing, this one of the world's 100 
largest banks in terms of assets and 
deposits, shows that Hapoalim im¬ 
proved its ranking by ten places, to 
spot number S3. Leumi rose by nine 
places, to spot number 76. 

In terms of deposits Bank Leumi 
rose by three places, to Stand at 
number 71, and Hapoalim rose by 
seven places, to S9th place. 


[(MM 

\ : ;DWI1UNGS 
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' ! JERUSALEM 


INSURANCE 


0NDON. HENDON, Modem flat, renial 3 
OBlhsiaycur or more. Friedman, 02-666943. 


LOWEST RATES, household, business, life 
insurance.' Free quote In English. GOSHEN. 
Tel. 03-717611. 


NET ANY A 


SERVICES 


HQBtL GREENBERG. rentals. 
urthhedUunfuraishcd, long/sbort term. 2 Us- 
isWitt Tct 053-32558. 


PAVID GAKFAN," sales/rentals, holiday 
Swranems. TeL 053-39372. 053-52U6. 


"SHERUTEI HITUr. Extermination of in- 
sec i s/cock roaches. One year guarantee. 
Reasonable prices. Licence No.186. Tel. 03- 
398321. 


INT’L SHIPPING 


1 


ATI ONS.V AC ANT 

WillHIIIliilllllillllilliiillinilllllilHIIIIilllilllilll 


i 




BTS/TELEX OPERATORS: Top paying, 
pdrary jobs are waiting for you. 
Shuars’ Pool. Tel. 03-221214, 100 Ben 
nlnSuTd Aviv. 04663966,5 Shmaryahu 
n 5L Haifa. 02-225154-5. 6 Yanai SL. 


OCEAN COMPANY LTD. Expert reliable 
movers with 15 years experience, professional 
packing and shipping world wide. Special rates 
to U.S.A.. South Africa, UK. operating all 
over Israel. Best insurance rates on the 
market. TcL Haifa 04-523227 (3 linesV. Tel 
Aviv 03-296125. 03-299582 {evenings 03- 
483032V 


READ DAILY 




■^rid get the Wall Street stock exchange quotations 
"s ..' as well as the best global newspaper. 

>V 'Y Sole dist ributo r, 

Steimatzky 


JOITCD miZRAHI BOOH © 


rOMPARE. YOUR MONEY EARNS MORE 


DOLLAR PAZ" AND "EURO PAZ" PRICES 


CURRENCY BASKET 


PURCHASE 1 SALE 


"DOLLAR PAZ”, 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAZ”. I UNIT 
&D.R. 


158.7631 



FOREIGN CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATES 


FOR 31.7 A3 



DOLLAR 1 
iTBRTTAlN STERLING 1 



CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

PURCHASE, SALE 

50.6375 

51.1465 

76.9740 

77.7476 

19.1627 

19.3553 

63642 

6.4283 

17.1391 

J7.3I14 

23.8014 

24.W07 

6.5338 

6.5995 

6.8591 

6.9281 

5.3330 

5.3867 

8.9750 

9.0653' 

41.0985 

41.5116 

44.5870 

45.0352- 

46.0466 

. 46.5095 

95741 

9.6704 

27.2831 

27.5574 

32.3562 

32.6815 

2093055 

211.6115 

. . — 1 -. » i .irtriMAr 



505100 
76.7800 
19. MG0 
6.1200 
17.0900 
23.7400 
6.4300 
6.7500 
5.2500 
8.8300 
40.6600 
418700 
36.4200 


52.0300 

79.0900 

19.6900 

6.5400 

17.6100 

24.4600 

6.7100 

7.0500 

5.4800 

92200 

42.2300 

46.2300 
49.30UD 


272100 2&.Q3CO 

’ 30.8200 33.2500 
208.9700 2152700 


4 AHUZAT BAYIT ST., TEL AVH/, 

TEL. 629414, AND AT ALL OUR BRANCHES, 


-- s 


fllTlD miZRAHI IUMK 


ONE OF 


KIND 



THE 
ujinDmiu 
HOT El 


JERUSAlEm 

There are many hotels 


in Jerusalem... 

But only one super 
3star hotel 


Kosher restaurants 
Sabbath elevator 
133 Air conditioned rooms 
Complete facilities for all 


types of functions 
Walking distance to the 


center of Jerusalem and 
the Old City 

3 niendele St . Talbieh 
Jeru/atem 92147. i/caeL 
Tel663111 
Telex: 26536 


mm or-nup T<nrtnr< pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD. ^ 



FOREIGN CURRENCY 
29.7.B3 

Friday's foreign exchange rates 
against the Israel Shekel. Tor 
U.S. dollar transactions under S3,OOO 
and transactions of other currencies 
under the equivalent of S500. 

Selling Buying 


L : S5 

DM 

Swiss FR 
S'-erlHE 
French ?3 
Dutch G 
Austrian SH'IO 1 
Swedish K3 
Danish ivR 
NorAf-U^ 53 
Finnish MR 
Ginad:2T. S 
3asd 

rttistraliaaS 
Belgian Coni !0-' 
3e!E $ -an FT.tlC! 
yen: J CQ! 
l^laaLie 200 C, 


51.1445 

19.3436 

23.9918 

77.7141 

5.4260 

I7.30“8 

27.5341 
6.5939 
5 3795 
5.3222 
9.0698 
4831 
46-5364 
45.0557 
S.6773 
9.6172 
21.1756 
32.6593 


50.6356 

19 1511 
23 7530 
.76.9407 

6.3640 

17.1355 

27.2600 

65332 

5.3259 

6.8532 

8.9795 

41.0753 

46.0733 

44.6074 

9.5810 

9.5215 

20 9649 
32.3343 


GOLD: S423.MV423.50 


INTERBANK 
SPOT RAXES: 


uss 

:.522£'35 - 

part 

DM 

r. 6 wa : io 

perS 

Swiss F?. 

2.3*60 90 

p«S 

French rF. 

7.8490 50 

per S 

Italiac Lire 

1553.25-25 

per S 

Dub^iG - 

2.9515.-30 

perS 

yes 

241 50-63 

. perS. 

Darish SP. 

9 5060-35 

perS 

Kcrwegian So 

7.3870 00 

•' .pert 

Swniis&BB 

7.7490 20 

perS 


FORWARD BATES: 

1 DOS. 3 mm fl Wl. . 

I 523651 i.szeom. 
-OjLs 2JBVI& 2.605873 lS74ftfi0 
■ Sr.FA'S 175=4^ Z0W4<t0WE.O6S3/T13-. 
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Ow* Votow % 

price IS I.non etam* 


Commetcial Banks 


1DB.P 83100 

iDBr . 3677 

IDB B r 37.11 

IDB p. A 22800 

IDB Op I i 2640 

Union r 2783 

Union op 4 r n 

Discount r ' 4697 

Discount A r 4697 ' 
Discount op 2 3700 

Discount B 537 

Mizrahi r 1549 

Mizrahi b 1549 

Mizrahj op 3 2670 

Mizrahi op. i 1 1020 

Mizrahi sc 6 12250 

Mizrahi op 7 I 

Mizrahi sc 9 580 

Maritime CU 799 
Maritime .0.5 . 402 

Hapoalim p.B 4050 
Hapoalim r 2462 
Hapoalim b ■ 2462 
Hapoalim op 7 20910 
Hapoalim op 13 4936 
Hapoalim sc d 135.50 
Hapoalim sc 8 9350 


S3100 

— 

.— 

— 

3677 

1.247 

+ 10 

+ .3 

3731 

55 

+ 15 

*.4 

22800 

— 

n.c. 

— 

2640 

75 

n.c. 

— 

2783 

392 

+ 20 

+ .7 

no trading 



4697 

155 

+ 11 

+ .2 

4697 

445 

*11 

+.2 

3700 

31 

+ 50 

+ 1.4 

537 

1.050 

+ 12 

4-2.3 

1549 

1.085 

+6 

+.4 

1549 

134 

*6 

+.4 

2670 

108 

n.c. 

— 

1020 

194 

-10 

- 1.0 

12250 

_ 

— 

— 

no trading 




General A 6900 
General op 6 35500 
General op 8 12500 
General sc 5 4180 

General 7 265 

Leumi 1585 

Leumi op 4 r 

Leumi op 13' 2400 

Leumi sc 9 ‘ 2155 

Leumi sell 591 
OHH r 2215 

Finance Trade I 2320 
Finance Trade 5 1225 
Finance Tr. op |S5f 
N. American I 2817 
N. American 5 2012 
Danot 1.0 n 

Dunot 5.0- n 

Danot sc 2 n 

First rm’l 5 610 

FIB) 612 


1585 4.021 
no trading 


!400 169 

►155 154 

591 5.10 

>215 60 

2320 1.11 

1225 244 

1851 17 

2817 292 

2012 2X4 

no trading 
noiradinjr 
no trading 
610 .3.430 

612 1.156 


Mortgage Banks 


Adanim 0.1 2110 

Gen Mortgage r 1911 
Gen. Mortgage fal9II 


Carmel r 263.1 

.Carmel op 1308 
Carmel' deb 109 
Binyan 4!2n 

DcvMortgnge r 1310 
Dev Mon gage b 1325 
DevMorL op 725 

Mishkan r 4122 

Mishkan h 4122 

Independence 1599 

Indcp. op i 3920 

Tefahot p. r 2755 
Tefahol r 2806 
Tefahot b 2785 
Tefahot op B 7200 
Tefahol deb. 1 1038 
Tefahot deb. 2 272 

Merav r • 222 


Financing Institutions 

Shilton r 213 264 


Shilton r 213 

Shilton op B 1499 
Shilton sc I 916 
Shillon sc 2 916 

Olzar Lat. r 263 
Otzar Lai. 7> r 

Contractors C. n 
Agriculture A 12500 
Ind Dev p.r. 12550 
Clal Lease 0.1 435 

Cla) Lease a5 244 
Clal Lease op B 364 
Clal Lease sc 1 360 


t-3 + L4 

—51 —3.3 


3 ml I 
no trading 
no trading 


-490 

2 4-250 


—15 -3.3 


—30 —7.6 
-3 -.8 


Insurance 


Ary eh r 
Aiyeh op 
Aryeh op B 
Aiyeh sc I 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0.5 r 
Reinsur. 0.1 r 
Rdnuir. 0.5 r 
Reinsur. op I • 
Hadar 1.0 
Hadar 5.0 
Hadar op I 
Hassneh r 
Hassneh b 
Hassneh op 3 
Hassneh op 4 
Phoenix O.l r 
Phoenix 0.5 r 
Hamishnur 
Hurnishmar 
Hamishiiiar op 
Yardenia (LI r 
Yardenia 0.5 r 
Yardenia op 2 
Meitora I 


791 127 n.c. 

no trading 


I n.e. 
30 -10 


630 62 -5 

1900 — *20 

1395 I n.c. 

411 .10 —10 

850 9 —49 

759 35 *19 

1440 W *50 

290 26 4 9 

180 80 n.c. 

250 5 —25 


9 —49 

35 * 19 


tO *50 
26 49 


I24D 295 
mi trading 


790 21 

751 1 

1218 29 

841 — 

310 137 


21 nx. 

I +6 


250 363 
253 70 


9 *58 

- *41 

7 *5 

3 *2 

0 *3 

3 446 


50 n.c. 
31 -12 


Men ura 5 

403 

53 

n.e. 

— 

Sahar r 

1000 

17 

nx. 

— 

Securitas r 

475 

134 

-25 

—5.0 

Zur r 

2308 

30 

*45 

* 2.0 

Zur op 2 

no trading 



Zion Hold. 1J> 

440 

116 

—1 

—.2 

Zion Hold. 5.0 

288 

290 

n.c. 

— 


Services & Utilities 

Galci Zohar I 616 

Galei Zohar 5 189 

Galei Z o. up.l I >0 

Data Miknn 227 

Delek r 1810 

Delek b no ti 

Hard .1 327 

Hare! 5 134 

Hard op 2 7/ 

Lighterage 0.1 447 

Lighterage 0.5 254 

Cold Store 01 11250 

Cold Store 1.0 4100 

Israel Bcc. r nntrading 

Dan Hotels I 529 25 

Dan Hotels 5 325 

Coral Beach 156 

Cord B. op I 77 

Hrlan 300 

Hilan op 335 

Tela I 339 

Tela 5 124 

Tela op 55 

Ya'ane 334 b 

Clal Comp 590 

Clal Comp op 553 

Mala! 1 449 

Mala I 5 . 336 

Malsl op 208 


616 

195 

n.c. 

— 

1X9 

73 

—1 

—_5 

no 

10 

+6 

*5.8 

227 

6 X 

nx. 

— 

1X10 

70 - 

-190 

-9.5 

nn trading 



227 

174 

— 

— 

134 

10 

—1 

-.7 

71 

II 

_ 1 

-53 

447 

36 

—3 

—.7 

254 

116 

—l 

—.4 

11250 

1 — 

1250 

— 10.0 

4100 

18 —200 

—4.7 


325 84 

156 995 


55 528 

334 b.n.2 


(hail Ydne Chmgr 


Mogor Oil 
Mngor 0.5 
M^gor-ap f m . 
Bond Ware.*0.1 
Bond Ware 0.5 
Bond Ware op 

Ya ho lorn 
Yahnlom op I 
Nikuv U) 
Nikuv 5.0 
Nikuv op I 
Consort. Hold. 
Conson. 0-5 
Consort, op B 
Consort, op C 
Kopel I 
Kopcl op 
Ciysiol 1 
Rapac 0.1 
Rapac 0J 
Supersol 2 
Svpcrsol |0 . 

Supersol op B. 
Time I 
Time op 


Hwt 

205 

TXMMW 

106 

-5 

—24 

Elton 

170 

56 

+ 5 

*3.0 

Eflan up 

600 

4 

—55 

-8.4 

Ackerstcin 1 

275 

80 

nx. 


Ackerrtcin 5 

159 

136 

n.c. 

_ _ 

Argaman p.r. 

106 

309 

— 

—25 

Argaman c 

150 

294 

n.e. 

_ 

Aryl 

101 

46 

-I 

- 1.0 

Aiyt op 

4(5 

4<r 

— 21 . 

—4.8 

Ala B 1.0 

240 

28- 

-10 

— 1.0 

Aia C0.1 

257 

■i.4>.l 

—13 

—4.8 

Tadir 1,0 

1 M) 

60 

—1 

-.6 

Tadir 5.0 * 

123 

163 

n.c. 


Tadir op 1 

188 


_ 

_ 

Bar-Ton 1 

80 

2 - 

—5 

-5.9 

Bar-Ton 5 


(W, Vrimed 
pita Lsi.Mn 


-5 -.4.2 
—6 —7J 


4 I 4.2 

n.c. — 

n.c. — 

n.e. — 

n.c, — 

n.c. — 

• —8 -4.7 


-9 -7.6 
-34 —8.1 


-10 -14 
n.c. — 
*7 t3J 


nn trading 

1730 6 —25 

315 112 nx. 

1076 357 4 21 

652 325-72 

no trading; 

620- 20 ' +20 

470 5 410 


Goktfron t o 
Gold frost 5 
GoMfrosl op 
Gal lnd. 1.0 
Gal Ind 5.0 
Gal lnd. op 1 
Galil Tech t 
Galil Tech op 


-90 -5.4 
—36 — 62 


—15 —1.7 
n.c. — 


Land, Boil ding, Citrus 

Oren ■>« aq 


Dubek p, r 
Dubck'p. b' 


1420 - 30 
I4d0 38 


Oren op I 430 
Azorim Prop. 237 

Azorim r 325 

Azorim op C 2201 

Azorim op D 450 

Azorim op E 253 

Amnonim 1 I 74 

Am norim op 02 
Africa 1 st. 0.1 9030 

Africa 1 st. 1.0 g| 7 Q 
Africa op 2 5950 

Arazim 20 g 

Arazim op 115 

Arlcdan 0.1 ->49 

Arledan 0.5 ^52 

Ben Yakar I 5 ^ 
Ben Yakor op 4 |Q 
Boranovitz I , jjq 
B aranoviUif - 
B arano vrtxofV' • y'w 

Dankner I '’:'-205 


235 

69 

-8 

—3.3 

Delta Galil 1 

360 

115 

n.c. 


420 




Della Galil 3 

290 

164 

n.c. 

_ 

237 

257 

—3 

-1.3 

Delta Gal. op 2 

190 

121 

—4 

— 2.1 

325 

166' 

+4 

+ 1.3 

Dafron 1 

144 

330 

+ 7 

+ 5.1 

2201 

9 

n.c. 


Dafror 5 

100 

65 

+ 6 

+ 7.0 

650 

.7 

-40 

—5.8 

Dafron op 

67 

M 

—6 

— 8_2 

253 

19 

n.c. 


Dexter Chcm'. 

129 

71 

+ 5 

+4.0 

174 

103 

+9 

+5.5 

Dexter op A 

74 

10 

_ 

+.7 

112 

115 

+4 

+3.7 

Fertilizer 0.1 

438 

20 

n.c. 


9030 

12 

+ 30 

+ .3 

Fertilizer 0.5 

160 

318 

—3 

— 1.8 

8170 


+ 20 

+ .3 

Fertilizer op 

61 

2X2 

_ 2 

-3,2 

5960 

1 

+ 30 

+ .5 

Cables r 

540 

tx 

n.c. 

__ 

208 

71 

n.c. 


Cables b 

5XO 

20 

nx. 

__ 

115 



_ 

Hamaslut | 

203 

147 

*3 

* 1 ^ 

249 

100 

—9 

—3.5 

Hamaslul 5 

144 

503 

— 1 

-.7 

152 

172 

—5 

—32! 

Hnmaslul op 

210 

100 

nx. 

_ 

508 

9 

rue. 


Haichof 1.0 

350 

41 

+ 5 

+ IJ 


Drucker I 
Drucker 5 
Drucker op 
Darad 0.1 
Da rad 0.5 
Darad op 1 
Darad op 2 


.126 
- : 150 . 
30- 
902 
T 156 
•77 
146 
134 
14 


..Hplehpf.tgi.l. 


190 67 

- nolrading 


» * 2 " . + 2 , 6 - 
* 6 - *3.0 
—24 —10.1' ■ 
nx. — 
n.c. — 


HLB 0.1 388 

HLB 0.5 r |$3 

Properly Bldg . 21201 
Bay side 0.1 1100 

Baysfdc 0.5 9r5 

Bayside op B 1287 

1LDC r 2173 

ILDC b 2835 

ICPr 233 

kpro r 256 

Isralom 261 

l iras b 705 

Cohen Dev. 170 

Cohen Dev.'up {34 
Lumir 1 141 

Lumir 5 gj 

Lumir op 1 jg 

Ma'agarei Beniya 106 
M.T.M. 1 2090 

M.T.M. 5 1331 

M.T.M. op 1 |05| 

Mehudrin r 2400 


417 + 4.b 

4 14 4lOI 
n.'ci — 
4 15 41.4 

—5 —.5 


n.c. — 

n.c. — 


—24 —9J 
n.c. — 


4 9 43.6 


>vfaigo!'l ••• 
Vitalgo 5 ' • .* 
Vardinon 
Vardinon op . 
Zikit 1.0 
Zikii 50 
ZoLKal I 
Zot-Kal 5 
Zol-Kal op 
Hainan I 
Human np 
Is Can Corp I 
Is Can Corp 5 
Sdom Metal 
Sdom Metal up 
Pri-Ze 1 
Pri-Ze 5 
Pri-Zc op 
Haifa Chemical 
HamLsha Yud 
Hamisha op 


Modul Betun 
Mishnacl 5 
Mcnrav 
, Menrnv up 
Mar-Lcz 1 
Mar-Lcz op 
Meshulam 1 
Meshulam 5 
Mesh, op I 
Lifschil/ 1 
Lifschitz 5 
Lifschil/. up 
Ncot Aviv 
Niehsci Hadar 
Solel Bon. p. A 
Sahaf I 
Sahaf 5 
Sahaf on 
Pri Or 
Pri Or op 
Caesarea (LI 
Caesarea (L5 
Rogovin I 
Rogov m 5 
Rogovin up 
Rasscn p.r 
Rassco r 
Rasseo op 
Shenhar5 


308 

—15 

— 2.1 

.. Teva r 

m> trading 

32 

—10 

-5.6 

Teva h 

no trading 

15 

rue. 

_ 

Teva dh 3 

no trading 

100 

nx. 

. — 

. Tempo 1.0 

.179 

KO 

272 

+ 1 

+ 1.8 

Tempo 5J) 

313 

. 35 

354 

-3 

-4.9- 

Tempo op i. 

172 

10 

■5.207 

. +> 

+ 1.0 

• Tempo op 2 

85 

48 


+ 190 

+ 10.0 

Tromashca 1 

1000 

16 

4 

+.11 

+ .8 

Tromoshcst 5 

875 

8 

5 

n.c. 


Trom. op 1 

1460 

— 

6 

+ 43 

+ 1.9 

Yaeh 

. 355 

I3X 




• Yaeh op 

470 

• 16 

155 

-40 

—45 

Yomur 1 

691 

V.IUI 

58 

-19 

—7.9 

Ybmar 5 

647 

_ 

570 

+ 10 

+ 3.3 

Yitzhar 1 

1X0 

X9 

537 

+ 9 

+ 6.8 

Yil/Jiar 5 

145 

51 


535 4 16 

102 n.c. 


315 -1 


433 -2 

131 *1 

382 4.3 

1 trading 
70 —10 

67 *167 
8 44 


- 43 

20 41 


2 465 

127 —3 


Yiizhor op I 
ZionCnMcs 1 
ZionCahlcs 5 
ZionCnbics op 
Clal El eel routes 
Lod/ia 0.1 
Lod/ia (L4 
Modul Ind. 
Wolfmnn 1 
Woirman 5 
Moictt B r 
M.L.T. I 
M.L.T. 5 
Gilco I 
Gilco op ’' 
Man 1.0 
Man 5.0 
Man op 


405 109 
208 99 


216 107 

1149 44 


699 2 

6007 

157 178 


150 - 

407 1X2 


200 135 

870 19 


257 -7 

— *4 


94 —10 


Industrials 


Agan Chcm. 
Agao op I 
Ofis I 
Ofis op 


112 -35 
32 —20 


nn trading 
mil ratlins 


Baruch ! 

390 

5 

+9 

+ 2.4 

Baruch 5 

322 

60 

nx. 

_ 

Baruch op 

’V 

5 

*10 

+ 4.4 

Octagon 

367 

1X7 

n.c. 

_ 

Octagon op 

226 

44 

+ 1 

+ .4 

Urdair (LI r 

1410 

167 

-10 

—.7 

Urdnn 0.5 r 

94X 

151 

—10 

-1.0 

Urdan op 

Kin 

125 

+ 10 

+ 1.3 

Alius i 

390 

83 

34 

♦ 9.6 

Alins op 

231 

90 

+ 7 

+ 3.1 

Atlantic 1 

87 

41 

—4 

—4.4 

Atlantic np 1 

62 

54 

+ 5 

+ 8.8 

l.P. Building 

187 

2.16 

-10 

-5.1 

EJbh 3.0 r 

19150 

25 

n.c. 


Elbit op 

17500 

3 

n.c. 

_ 

Alumil ! 

450 

26 

+ 20 

+4.7 

Alumil 5 

330 


_ 

_ 

Alumil op 

340 


+ 10- 

+ 3.0 

Alliance 

43000 

_ 

+ 2500 

+ 6.2 

Alaska Sport 1 

640 

1 

n.c. 

_ 

Alaska Sport 5 

336 

23 

—10 

—19 

Alaska 5. op 1 

2W» 

s 

n.c. 

_ 

Elco 0.1 

745 

id 

+ 45 

+6.4 

Elco 0.25 r 

515 
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DO YOU HAVE ASSETS 
WASTING AWAY 
IN THE CUPBOARD? 


Three of the world's leading stamp dealers are visiting 
Israel, wishing to buy Collections, important-Rarities and 
Postal History. 


For appointment please call 
STAMP BUYER at 02-663161, 
La ram me Hotel, Jerusalem. 


Sam Maiamud, Robert A. Siegel, Irwin Weinberg 


Tel Aviv District Court 


Case No. 175433 


JUDGMENT 

GENIE BENNET, Plaintiff 
vs. 

LOUIS BEBKMAN, Defendant 

Wtoereas the defendant'did not submit a defence and did not appear at the 
hearing, notice is given that an order was made under clause 15 ol the claim. 
Index increments are to be added every 3 months, without retroactive 
calculations, life defendant is required to pay the court lees and lawyers’ lees, 
up to IS 20,000 plus VAT. 

Order made in the presence of the plain till and her attorney, and in the 
absence of the defendant. All temporary orders are certified. 

June 12,1983 >1- Gross, Judge 


Tel Aviv Execution Office _ Pile No. 529/B3 

Plaintiff; GENIE BENNET 

Represented by Z. Nash, Adv. of 19 Emanuel Blird., Tel Aviv, 

Tel. 03-2214B7 
Defendant: LOUIS BERKMAN 

Last known address — 4 Wissocky St., Tel Aviv, present address unknown 
In accordance with an order made in the above case, the defendant is required 
to appear at my office, within 30 days of the publication of this notice, and to 
start paying the sum oFIS'45,00 per month, due from January 17,1983. plus 
expenses and lawyers' fees. 

If you fail so U) do, legal action will be taken against you. 

H. Bahover 

Tel Aviv Execution Officer 


free visit and estimate by experts 


Tashgir Ltd. is authorized movers and packers 
of the Israel Defence Ministry. 

For Mo uiwiiu n And Moca Pteas* Gaffi 

TASHGIR Ltd. A member of the ©0 group. 
^yV7 INTD : lfiWT10NAl. FOWWV©lNG AGENTS 

V BSAEL Tal Avtv 27 Yawns St- Ti. 624221 (AVRAHAM Erasntion 85) 
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In tandem with US. 

THE ISRAELI duo team to last week's talks in Washington — 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir and Defence Minister 
Moshe Arens — have reason to be satisfied. So does the 
government. 

Successful Israeli persuasion, coupled with American 
readiness to be persuaded, yielded a large measure of un¬ 
derstanding, amounting almost to joint strategy, on the issue 
or withdrawal from Lebanon. According to the statement put 
out following the cabinet meeting yesterday, at which Mr. 
Shamir reported on the talks, no pressures had been exerted 
on the team for.a change in Israel's decision to redeploy along 
the AwaJi River. There was, on the contrary, full coordination 
between the positions of Israel and the U.S. on this issue. 

Moreover, contrary to some news stories, Israel was not re¬ 
quired to go back on its demand for a simultaneous pullout of 
all foreign forces from Lebanon. There was no question of 
Israel pulling out ahead of the Syrians and the PLO. 

it appears, therefore, that, having already resigned itself to 
the inevitability of Israeli redeployment, the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration is now prepared to view it as a favourable 
development, “I think," the president himself said publicly on 
Saturday, “this redeployment represents no major problem at 
all. in fact it's welcome." This is a far cry from the earlier 
American expressions of alarm over the effect the mooted 
redeployment might have on the Jemayel government's 
chances of survival and on the willingness of the Syrians to 
pull their own troops out. 

Messrs. Shamir and Arens must have persuaded their 
American hosts that redeployment would not, by itself, lead to 
the de facto partitioning of Lebanon. The redeployment, as 
Secretary of State George Shultz made clear, is now accepted 
as the first phase towards total withdrawal in the context of 
the Israel-Lebanese agreement. Thus the idea of a formal 
timetable for an IDF pullout, of which the redeployment 
would form a part, has been formally abandoned. 

As token of its good faith, Israel would allow the Beirut 
government to extend its civilian control to the area south of 
the Awali. At the same time, no interference with Israel's own 
military control in that area would be permitted. This applies 
to the local Phalanges no less than to the Lebanese army. 

There was some difference of opinion between the 
Americans and the Israelis over the speed of Israel’s evacua¬ 
tion of the Shouf mountains. The Americans would rather 
Israel delay its departure until the Lebanese government 
reached a modus vivendi with the local Druse militias. The 
Israelis demurred, but were prepared to offer help in bringing 
Amin Jemayel and Walid Jumblati together. 

The stage is thus set for an Israeli redeployment with 
American political backing, and evidently with some 
economic aid as well. The question remains whether this will 
have any effect on Syria’s attitude. 

This is what the new U.S. envoy to the Middle East, Robert 
McFarlane will seek to ascertain in Damascus this week. Un¬ 
like his predecessor, l*hilip Habib, Mr. McFarlane is at least 
persona grata in the Syrian capital. But the Syrian media 
have already served notice that what the authorities there ex¬ 
pect of the U.S. is not a change of envoy but a shift in policy. ■ 
For his part. President Hafez Assad has during the past few 
days made some conciliatory gestures in the direction of Amin 
Jemayel. .But he has nbt indicated any softening on the basic 
Syrian terms for withdrawal from Lebanon. 

Syria still insists that its troops will depart after, and not at 
the same time, as, Israel's forces. It also insists that Lebanon 
scrap its accord with Israel, with its promise of peaceful ties. 

Unless Mr. McFarlane comes up with some magical for¬ 
mula to alter this Syrian attitude, Israel's slay in southern 
Lebanon is likely to be a long one. 


Dry Bones 
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NO MIRACLE 

FORMULAS 

By BENJAMIN AKZLN 


IN ONE RESPECT at least, the 
Arab-lsrueli conflict is treated by 
various governments and serious 
observers differently from other 
complex problems and conflicts. 
Where those are concerned, they 
have learned -that much time and 
patience, and a basic change in the 
atmosphere, are required to solve 
these conflicts, and some cannot be 
solved at all. but only held in check. 
Only in the Arab-Israeli conflict 
are they looking for a formula for a 
“definitive, comprehensive, once- 
and-for-all” solution. 

ft is no wonder that the public 
searches for miraculous formula 
for the Middle East conflict and 
others. Genuine anxiety, mere 
frustration, or plain lack of 
sophistication drives people to look 
for speedy and definitive solutions. 
In Israel, the tension engendered by 
a 35-year-old war, by constant ex¬ 
posure to merciless criticism from 
abroad and a sense of isolation in 
the face of such criticism, cause 
even the more sophisticated among 
the public to seek a magic formula 
to put an end to the severe stress. 

In the Arab world, where the out¬ 
come looked for is still ultimately 
the disappearance of the Jewish 
Stale, there is also a strong hanker¬ 
ing after this “definitive" solution, 
even though it is being pursued of late 
more patiently than before. But the 
fact that other governments and 
trained observers fall into this error 
of a search for quick, comprehen¬ 
sive, once-and-For all solutions does 
not make it less of an error. 

Indeed, let us take a look at the 
major problems of our age. or, for 
thai mutter, of all ages. The deepest 
problems of mankind, individual as 
well as social ones, do not seem 
susceptible to one-and-for-all solu¬ 


tions. Somehow, we have to live 
with them, managing as well as pos¬ 
sible, trying to alleviate tbeir worst 
consequences. 

Our generation witnesses this 
process with particular vehemence. 
None of its basic problems lend 
themselves to rapid, radical, com¬ 
prehensive, solutions. Take the an¬ 
tinomy of ecology and develop¬ 
ment, of freedom and order, of 
technological progress and un¬ 
employment, of dedication to the 
concept of a welfare state, which as¬ 
sumes responsibility for the needs of 
the non-productive and the burden 
of a constantly growing in¬ 
debtedness. We live with deeply 
entrenched political conflicts; some 
violent, others non-violent — to 
name but a few — the conflict, in 
Northern Ireland, the tension in 
Cyprus, the deep divisions between 
Flumands and Walloons in Belgium 
and between French-speaking and 
English-speaking Canadians, or, for 
that matter, the basic distrust 
between East and West. Despite all 
efforts, no formulas have been 
found to “solve" any of them quick¬ 
ly. definitively or comprehensively. 
By now all responsible circles are 
aware of this fact and restrict their 
activities to measures designed to 


keep the tensions in question under 
control pending developments that 
would permit a definitive solution. 

THREE EXCEPTIONS serve to 
prove the rule. One was the 
problem posed by the aggressive, 
imperialistic regimes of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, one aggravated by 
Germany's inhuman racism and Ita¬ 
ly's fascism. That problem was 
definitively solved by their defeat in 
war ( which, incidentally, shows the 
hollowness of the saying that “war 
solves no problems"). 

Western colonial empires in 
A fro-Asia (though not colonialism 
altogether) have been definitively 
dissolved. This was done by a 
process combining the urge for in¬ 
dependence: a revulsion in the West 
against colonialism, and an inter¬ 
national constellation marked by 
competition between the West and 
the Soviet Union for the favour of 
the Third World. 

The third exception was the dis¬ 
appearance, seemingly definitive, of 
the traditional Franco-German 
hostility and its replacement by 
genuine desire on both sides to live 
in friendship. These exceptions in¬ 
dicate the kind of basic changes in a 
situation through, or after, which 


problems can be solved for good. In 
their absence, all that can be 
achieved is a conflict’s contain¬ 
ment. and. possibly, step-by-step 
moderation. 

Only in the Arab-Israeli conflict 
is this lesson being disregarded. 
Basic Arab enmity toward Israel 
and the Arab goal of eventually 
eliminating Israel from the map are 
as alive as they were before 1967 
and. indeed, before 1948 — before 
the emergence of the “Palestinian" 
(formerly the “Arab refugee") 
problem. Yet attempts are being 
made to resolve the conflict for 
good by some formula that at most 
offers a partial or token satisfaction 
to “Palestinianr aspirations, and 
this on the assumption that the 
Palestinian problem, rather than the 
basic hostility of the Arab world, is 
"at (he heart of the conflict. 7 ’ 

Whether this assumption, and the 
formulas suggested accordingly, 
spring from a mistaken reading of 
the situation, from wishful thinking 
or from ill-will, is a distinction es¬ 
sential to evaluating the motives of 
the parties involved. What is com¬ 
mon to them is their sheer lack of 
realism. 

Unless one is willing to accept the 
demise of Israel, the only hope of 
solving the conflict lies in efforts to 
reduce and eventually to eliminate 
the basic Arab objection to Israel's 
existence. And this can only be 
achieved by taking gradual steps in 
this direction. Attempts to solve the 
conflict in its entirety, comprehen¬ 
sively and in one swoop, can only 
hinder in the present atmosphere. 

One should be careful not to con¬ 
fuse such gradual steps with the 
salami tactic of extracting one-sided 
concessions from Israel. That tactic 
can easily strengthen Arab deter¬ 


mination to persevere in the effort 
to deny Israel’s legitimacy rather 
than soften it. But there are an 
propnute steps - the peace treaty 
with Egypt and an end Qf l 

belligerence agreement with 
Lebanon. Negotiations could be 
revived on Judea, Samaria and 
Gaza withm the framework of the 
Camp David agreements or, failing 
Jordanian and Egyptian consent to 
participate in the negotiations, es¬ 
sential under the terms of Camp 
David, then there could be direct 
talks with representatives of the 
areas’ population regarding their 
status. And efforts are needed to en¬ 
courage other Arab governments t 0 
re-think and moderate their objec¬ 
tion to Israel (a process that has 
hesitantly begun), • 

Failure to proceed in this man¬ 
ner, and insistence on achieving a 
comprehensive solution to the con- > 
fjicl at the present stage, however j 
well meant, can only harm the ] 
chances of it being gradually j 
softened. Those who have learned 7 
the lesson of the advantages of '■ 
patience and of a step-by-step ap- : 
proach in the context of the East- ') 
West and the Cyprus conflicts, and j 
who have resigned themselves to ! 
this approach in regard to the other 
political conflicts of our time, ought 
to apply the lesson to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict as well. They may 
have special reasons, worthy or un¬ 
worthy ones, to avoid doing so. 
Whatever they are, these reasons 
are not connected with a realistic 
and sincere evaluation of the Arab- 
lsrueli conflict. 


The writer is emeritus professor of H 
political science and constitutional law 
at the Hebrew University of i 
Jerusalem. ■’ 


BIAS OF 
THE PRESS 

By SRAYA SHAPIRO 


LEVI YITZHAK Hayerushalmi, 
emphatic chairman of the Israeli 
Journalists Association, gallantly 
admitted at a recent national con¬ 
ference of pressmen that “some 
reporters sometimes taint their 
stories by wishful thinking." 
However, he objected to the 
"wholesale" branding of the press 
as violating the truth to conform 
with some political bias. This is not 
the case with the bulk of the Israeli 
media, he maintained. 

But isn’t it? It should be recalled 
that the genesis of the Israeli press 
was political. A political party of 
any standing considered it its first 
duty to establish a daily newspaper 
to propagate its ideas and refute its 
opponents' claims. The notion that 
a newspaper is read mainly for the 
information it provides on current 
events is a relatively new idea in the 
world generally; it did not take root 
in our midst until the “Carlebach 
Revolution," on the eve of World 
War II. 

A/riel Carlebach, founder and 
first editor of. Ma'ariv, insisted on 
printing news as it came, without 
subjecting it first to any political 
scrutiny. Very gradually, the ma¬ 
jority of Israeli reporters were won 
over to the idea that their duty was 
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merely to record facts, caring little 
-- or not at ail — whether those 
facts damaged a political group, a 
public institution, or the nation 
itself. 

THE POLITICAL establishment 
has never accepted the reporter’s 
independence of judgment. Not so 
many years ago, an energetic 
Histadrut secretary general sum¬ 
moned the editors of Davor, a daily 
supported by the Histadrut, and ad¬ 
vised them to keep their reporting 
in line with the organization's 
policies. It cost the paper’s editor in 
chief u great deal of courage and 
perseverance to persuade the politi¬ 
cian that today's newspaper must 
report the facts — all the relevaent 
facts — to retain the reader’s trust. 


Even the politician protagonists 
of a free press try to misuse this 
freedom to their advantage. A 01- 
liputlan political grouping or insubor¬ 
dinate policial maverick can gain 
notoriety, if not prestige, simply by 
daily sending to the media their 
musings about anything at all. Why 
newspapers should religiously print 
pronouncements made by people 
who represent nobody is not clear. 
Sometimes it is simply the result of a 
good personal relationship with the 
political reporter. 

It is amusing to note the dent 
these eloquent politicians can make 
in the armour of the big political 
formations — although, by not in¬ 
dicating the maverick’s real stature, 
the paper is giving the reader a false 
picture of the political scene. 


IN THEIR QUEST for fair 
reporting, American newsmen have 
invented several devices to attain 
the truth. One of them is to always 
try and obtain the reaction of “the 
other party’” to any allegation. 
Israel Television, strangely enough, 
has been slow in adopting this prin¬ 
ciple; even when it does, it is often 
guilty of applying it unevenly. 

Grave accusations are often 
hurled against the authorities without 
the source being mentioned; the 
reaction to a ministerial statement 
often emanates from anonymous 
“circles.** 

The use of “circles" as a source is 
legitimate when the reporter knows 
who his informant is and when the 
news revealed does not injure a 
specific person; however, to refute a 
statement made openly by a public 
figure by quoting unnamed 
“circles" is libel. 

Israeli journalists are easily, and 
naturally, categorized into known 
political warrens. Those who claim, 
or try, to be of independent mind 
arc simply not believed, for political 
departmentalism existed at the birth 
or this nation. Indeed, many jour¬ 
nalists proudly profess their politics, 
explaining away discrepancies 


between fact and outlook the wayr. 
their political leaders do. Politics : 
have a place of honour in our social - 
system — and woe to anyone who - 
dares disparage it. 

A politically-minded journalist ' 
may not even be aware that he., 
thinks at u slant, because the circle 
he moves in is composed of people 
whose views are slanted in the same^ 
way. Such a journalist is not dis- & 
honest in his description of facts, ] 
that’s just the way he sees them. It j 
takes a man of extraordinary.) 
stature, such as veteran M apam \ 
leader Yaacov Hazan to be able to : 
admit to a basic error of judgment. 

_ | 

ONE THING cannot be denied: the -1 
Israeli press corps is generally very 
well informed. A journalist's ) 
political affiliation undoubtedly ‘ 
helps him to acquire information’ ; 
although the freedom to publish it ! 
depends, naturally, on the discre- ! 
lion of his editor. But this is so in 
the freest of democracies. Whatever 
one may think of their bias, Israeli 
journalists’ integrity is a source of ' 
pride. The right to be biased is a J 
freedom, too. 

i 

The writer is a member of The J 
Jerusalem Post editorial staff. 


NORWEGIAN SUPPORT 


To the Editor if The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, — The members of our 
organization consider themselves 
friends of Israel. We would like to 
thank you for ridding the Middle 
East of the threat of Syria, the PLO 
and Moscow which was based in 
Lebanon. Some of it is still there, of 
course, but cannot be compared to 
the situation prior to summer 1982. 

Our movement was founded by 
some former UN soldiers who 
despised the UN peace efforts in 
Southern Lebanon. We saw the 
Syrians and the PLO all over, even 
inside the UN area. I myself looked 
straight at a PLO base in the middle 
of the Norwegian UN zone. 


Many people here in Norway 
consider the UN as a sacred cow 
which cannot be criticized. Yet 
Lebanon was destroyed in the 
shadow of the UN peace-keeping 
force whose purpose was to “con¬ 
firm the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces." 

It is time for the free Western 
world to learn that the UN is a 
dangerous weapon in situations 
where the Moslem and Communist 
worlds have common interests. 

ROY SKOCLUND. 

Norwegian Support Group 
for Lebanon 

Oslo. 


THE SATMAR HASSIDIM 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 
Sir, — During his visit to Israel, 
the anti-Zionist Satmar Rebbe 
• declared that “pious Jews 
everywhere were building heavenly 
Jerusalem through good deeds." 
(June 12). 

What kind of utopia does he refer 
to? According to Der Yid, the Yid- 
.dish weekly newspaper of the Sal- 
mar community published in New 
York, it means deriding Christians 
and the founder of the religion; it 
means insulting Lubavitch Hassidim 
(•'disseminating atheistic ideas"); it 
means condemning non-Orthodox 
and even Orthodox Jews who do not 
share the Satmar views. Many of 
these Jews are called "heretics" and 


“wicked” and it is a mitzva to hate 
them, according to Der Yld. 

The American Satmars claim 
they are patriots. Did even one 
serve in the U.S. armed forces dur¬ 
ing the Vietnam War? How many 
are serving currently in the 
volunteer army? 

Like the Khomeini militants in 
Islam, the Satmar fanatics believe 
they possess exclusively ' revealed 
truth. 

Kudos is due to correspondent A 
Rabinovich for his article (June 19) 
on the nearly impenetrable Satmar 
sect. 

JACOB MENDLOVIC 

Montreal. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — In his letter of July 24, 
Rabbi Theodore Friedman of the 
M’sorati Movement argues for 
legislation that would institute in 
Israel compulsory arbitration. 

Permit me to enlighten Rabbi 
Friedman that MK Geula Cohen 
has already introduced a bill con¬ 
cerning compulsory arbitration. 
The bill has passed its preliminary 
reading and has been referred to 
committee. 

The reactions have not been slow 
in coming, especially from the 
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Histadrut. However, Geula is con¬ 
vinced that this legislation is crucial 
for the society of Israel in addition 
to its economic ramifications. 
Interestingly enough, it is a cardinal 
element of the Jabotinsky ideology 
that the Likud has neglected. Com¬ 
pulsory arbitration is a major plank 
of the Tehiya platform and we hope 
for its speedy passage. . 

DINA TOLEDANO 
Tehiya Knesset Faction Secretary 
Jerusalem. 
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JEWISH DIVORCE 

To the Editor if The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — In an article entitled “Cir¬ 
cles of loyalty" (July 15), Charles 
Hoffman quotes Mr. Regev to the 
effect that, in modern Israel, a 
woman cannot initiate divorce 
procedi ngs. This is not correct. 

Milzvah, (he League for Famili- 
ly Rights, suggests to couples that 
they draw up their own agreement 
prior to going to the rabbinical 
court to file for divorce. In this 
manner, they can avoid lengthy, 
painful and costly litigation. 
However, it is possible for a wife to 
file Tor divorce. What Mr. Regev 
may he referring to is the fact that at 
present, only the husband miay grant 
the divorce. The wife, i might add, 
may refuse to accept the divorce. 

The subject of Jewish divorce and 
its ramifications cannot be dealt 
with in a short letter. If anyone is in¬ 
terested in information on the sub¬ 
ject and Mitzvah’s efforts to pre¬ 
vent and alleviate the suffering of 
both women and men petitioning 
Tor divorce, it is available through 
Milzvah, P.O.B. 3186, Beit 
Hukerem, Jerusalem. There is a 
nominal charge of IS50 to defray 
costs of reprints and handling. 

PN1NA PEU 
President. Milzvah 

Jerusalem. 

BEAUTIFUL ISRAEL 

To the Editor if The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, — I have just returned from 
your beautiful country. I love the 
people of Israel — they are very 
special to me. The royal carpet was 
truly rolled out. 

I am going to learn Hebrew at the 
synagogue and am planning to 
return to Israel next year. 

TRACEE OSBORNE . 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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ISRAEL’S PACIFIST SCOURGE 


To the Editor if The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — Reinforcing the Egyptian 
position during Israel's delicate 
negotiations at Camp David, 
stimulating the sinking spirit of 
Arafat's tottering terrorists in the 
Beirut siege, pre-empting brad's 
bargaining power during the sen¬ 
sitive pull-out talks with the 
Lebanese by demanding unilateral 
withdrawal, fortifying Syria’s 
warlike posture by presenting to the 
whole world a war-weary, dispirted 
Israel, pouring out their fury on the 
budding Jewish settlement of Efrat, 
whose buildings were smeared with 
slogans in the choicest PLO style, 
staging an inter-Jewish axe-grinding 
parade in Hebron amidst the kin of 
the savages who had brutally 
axed down the men, women and 
children of the history-laden com¬ 
munity of that town, and last, but 
not least, the recent Peace Now dis¬ 
closure that, “as shocking as the 
situation of Soviet Jewry is, they are 


no worse olT than the Arabs of the 
territories” — all these exhibit a uni¬ 
form pattern. 

Failure to register the pernicious 
impact of such actions and the sinister 
service they render to Israel’s sworn 
enemies, betokens a pathological 
condition — an atrophy of the com¬ 
munal nerve system. Messages that 
normally flow between the hub an*, 
periphery of the body politic ’ n 
longer reach their destination. If un¬ 
checked, this process spells the 
gradual paralysis of Israel. As in all 
parts of the globe, here too, 
pacifism consistently plays into the 
hands of the aggressor. To contain 
the malady, it is first necessary to 
expose the symptoms for what they 
truly are. At the same time, more 
must be done to nourish the Jewish 
seeds of conservation, solidarity and 
growth, for the sake of our very sur¬ 
vival upon these shores. 

AVNER TOMASCHOFF 

Jerusalem. 


NO CONTACT WITH ISRAELIS 


To the Editor if The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — l read Shlomo Klein's let¬ 
ter of July 5 with great care and 
agree with him that the majority of 
Christians display an appalling Ig¬ 
norance about matters Jewish and 
Israeli. 

In 1980, 1 myself visited Israel 
with a Christian group. Our guide, 
an Israeli, taught us to know and 
love his country and explained 


Israel's main problems with a great 
deal of patience. However, we had 
practically no other contact w/lh. ^ 
Israelis and I for one regretted i ti* 1 
very much. 

How can Ibis situation be 
remedied? How can one establish 
contact with your people when one 
knows nobody there? 

MICHELE STECK 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

































